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OUR OLD BETTY. 


Ovr Old Betty has a large circle of acquaintance, and 
most of them know—through her never losing an 
opportunity of spreading the information—that she 
has seen better days, although there are some dignified 
persons who doubt the fact. Her calling is very 
multifarious—one day, she goes out to nurse; another, 
to clean; on a third, she is engaged to wash; at one 
time, she has a house to let; at another, she is the 
pioneeress who clears the way, and makes all ready 
for the new incoming-tenant; and sometimes she is left 
to keep house with Jane, the servant, while the family 
is away for a week or two for a summer holiday. 
Now and then, when Jane goes away suddenly in a 
huff, Old Betty comes until matters are reconciled, or 
a new Jane is found to fill up the vacancy ; and this is 
about one of the highest offices she is ever promoted to, 
as her nursing is generally limited to the circle of the 
servants. At times, she is rather diffident about giving 
her address: she would rather call to see when you are 
likely to want her; she is often passing; and it will 
quite be in her way, and not any trouble at all; for if 
you sent, she’s afraid she might be out—‘that’s all.’ 
Malicious people say she mostly lives near some marine- 
store, and that her objection to giving her address 
arises from a fear of her acquaintance obtaining a 
knowledge of the value of the ‘rubbage’ which she is 
allowed to carry away as her perquisite, and which the 
aforesaid establishment offers for sale; and Betty has 
been heard to say, that ‘some persons are very particular 
about their old rubbage—very particular indeed.’ 

Her dress sometimes wears an appearance of a past, 
at others, of the present fashion, according to the whim 
or generosity of the donors; for, as she now and then 
tells Jane, while they are hobnobbing over their 
wash-tubs : 

‘Mrs Thingumbob gave me this gown, because she 
didn’t like it ; and Mrs Thingumteny this bonnet, as she 
didn’t think it suited her countenance ; and Mrs What- 
do-you-call-her the shawl, because she thought it too 
old-fashioned, though it cost me a shilling to have it 
scoured.’ But she only makes her entrance and her 
exit in this costume, for the one you see her in while at 
her work was brought in a bundle—greatly increased 
at her departure—under the above-mentioned shawl. 
The dress of our Old Betty is always in keeping 
with the part she has to play, or the work she has 
undertaken to do. Is it a house she has to let ?—she 
prims and tidies herself up to answer the door, for 
there is a chance of some old bachelor or widower 
taking it, who may want a housekeeper; so she makes 
herself up as well as she can, to represent one of that 


rather over-plentiful class of characters. If acting as 
nurse, she puts on a broad-bordered cap, that is puckered 
round with hilly folds, which gives her a motherly kind 
of look ; while she treads softly, speaks low, and shews 
such an interest in the invalid, that she will not take 
up the daintiest mesg you can prepare before she has 
satisfied herself that it will be agreeable to the taste 
of her patient, by gratifying her own. Has she to 
occupy Jane’s place for a day or two?—she comes 
out as a juvenile antique; dons a janty cap over her 
false-front—sometimes the latter will get atwist; puts 
on a narrow, saucy-looking white apron; and moves 
her old feet wonderfully quick for her years, as if to 
impress you with the notion, that she is still as nimble 
as some of the young ones, though her scant breath 
betrays the wear and tear of old Time, through all 
the outward trappings that cover the decay he has 
made. But these are our Old Betty’s white-loaf days, 
that lie few and far between, and which never come 
to gladden her while among those people whom she 
describes as being ‘ very particular indeed.’ 

When our Old Betty first came to wash for us, she 
seemed troubled with a nasty dry cough, that always 
appeared worse whenever you chanced to be passing 
her, as if brought on by her courtesying—for she is 
very polite in her way. We mentioned this affliction 
to the friend who had recommended her, and were told 
that if we took no notice of it, it would soon go off; 
and, strange enough, it did; for after we began to 
shew our sympathy in silence only, it went clean away, 
and we heard no more of it. Young ladies who are 
newly married, declare that she still suffers under it, 
and that they have given her no end of things to try 
to cure her; but all is useless. In vain do we tell 
them to let nature take its course, and leave well 
alone: some will give her a little brandy; and when 
we first knew her, she used to say that her doctor 
recommended a little gin as a good thing for her com- 
plaint; but strongly disapproving of such a remedy, 
we pressed her for the name and address of her 
‘doctor,’ and were glad to learn that he had left the 
neighbourhood. Finding that we had a great objection 
to her taking so stimulating a medicine, she soon dis- 
covered that a drop of beer now and then afforded her 
great relief; and in consideration of the hard work 
she did, and a conclusion of our own, that at her age 
habit required something—though it was bad to foster 
it—we yielded a little to the latter indulgence, for it 
seemed to enable her to go through her labour more 
cheerfully ; and we have a strong belief that our Old 
Betty drank a great deal of gin and beer in those 
better days which she says she has seen. 

When engaged in what she calls a ‘heavy washing,’ 
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our Old Betty generally finds an excuse for going out 
once or twice during the day. She says, ‘It is to tell 
the lady who has engaged her, what time she shall be 
there on the morrow ;’ but Jane, who is rather a close 
observer of character, says that when Betty returns, she 
is for an hour or so very lively and communicative, and 
it is her opinion that she goes out to see that ‘doctor’ 
who has left the neighbourhood. Now and then, she 
has complained of the headache after these visits, and 
shewn great anxiety about getting the kettle to boil 
earlier than usual, telling Jane ‘that she always finds 
great benefit from a good strong cup of tea whenever 
her head is affected in that way.’ Indeed, she is very 
partial to strong tea at all times, and has often said, 
that if she were a lady, and could afford it, she should 
be more extravagant in that than she should be in 
the purchase of her dresses. When she is unfortunate 
enough to come to work for us on ‘cold-meat days,’ 
she generally tells the servant what a splendid hot 
dinner they gave her where she was last employed. 
She takes great pains to display the ‘rubbage,’ as she 
calls it, that she is allowed to carry away with her, by 
placing it in such a position that you must see it as 
you pass; for she herself cannot well say, ‘See how 
honest I am!’ though, if the bones, rags, old shoes, &c., 
had tongues, these would be the very words she would 
wish them to utter. Very young wives quite admire 
her for this, and sometimes cannot help expressing 
what they feel. ‘I wouldn’t take anything of value 
away, if I knew it, marm, not for all the world,’ says 
our Old Betty: ‘many and many’s the time that I 
have been tempted to do so by the servants; but no, 
I’ve said to them, take an old woman’s advice—honesty 
is the best policy. Because why, you can always go 
to the same situation again; and I’ve mostly found it 
~ excepting with those people who are very particular 
indeed.’ 

You can always tell when she has been employed, 
without either having seen her, or making any inquiry ; 
for if you want a bit of old leather on the following day, 
or a nail to fasten up anything, a rag to wipe your 
spade, a bit of grease for your saw, you soon discover 
that there is neither an old shoe, a nail, a morsel of rag, 
nor waste grease to be found. Even the dustmen— 
who, when they call, appear to be pretty familiar with 


‘her—seem to be well acquainted with her appropriating 


propensities, and do not accost her in the friendliest of 
phrases, but bluntly begin with a ‘What! you here, 
old ’un! We shall get a fat lot at the marine-stores for 
what we pick up after you’ve been over the ground— 
almost as much as they'll give us sixpence for, if we 
first put fi’pence three fardins atop of it. I wonder 
you don’t carry all the dust away as well. The brick- 
fields aint above three or four miles off, and you might 
carry a good penn’orth in your apron, for “breeze” 
is fetching a stiffish price now.’ But this ‘chaff,’ no 
doubt, arises from jealousy, and they are envious of 
our Old Betty’s perquisites. 

She likes to go out, and buy the brushes, brooms, 
pails, &c., herself—‘ She has had such a deal of expe- 
rience,’ she says, ‘and can tell what will wear best, the 
instant she sees it; beside, they do so impose upon 
servants, putting them off with any “rubbage,” and 
charging them the highest price into the bargain; but 
they must get up before the cocks crow, to get the 
better of her.’ Jane says, she puts a few pence in her 
own pocket when making these purchases, as the shop- 
keepers allow her a commission. Betty is a capital 
hand at throwing out a delicate hint. Poor old creature! 
no doubt poverty sharpens her wits. Only give her a 
piece of old carpeting to take home, and with what a 
‘thank you kindly’ she receives it. ‘It is just the very 
thing she was praying for, when her chilblains were so 
very bad last winter; but that might be owing to the 
thinness of her shoes, or the want of a good pair of warm 
stockings ;’ and so, in her way, she manages to ‘ kill two 


birds with one stone.’ She never hurries, but, however 
little she may have to do, manages to make it last all 
day, by turning out holes and corners which are very 
rarely emptied or looked into. What piles of lumber 
she disinters! what good resolutions, broken, lost, for- 
gotten, does she drag into the accusing light! earnest, 
determined economy now mouldy, damp, and past all 
recall or repair, and the new extravagance slowly going 
the same way: shoes that were to have been sent to 
mend, clothes about which you were to have called on 
the tailor, now ruins of good intentions—thrift that 
never arrived at maturity, but fell under the killing 
frost of negligence, to be for ever destroyed. How these 
things would have been declaimed against as wanton 
waste and ruinous extravagance, had they been so rolled 
up and thrust away at first, nay, even given to those 
they might have benefited, and now—oh! ‘the offence 
is rank;’ and Betty bears them off amongst her per- 
quisites, grumbling, no doubt, at our selfishness, and 
thinking what good they would have done for her, had 
they been given to her before the moth, the mildew, 
and the mouse had found in them an abiding-place. 
Alas! thousands of good purposes are so stowed away 
and lost for ever to the world, and more’s the pity! 
Our Old Betty dotes upon any new article that is 
shewn to her, and would so like to have it when done 
with—she wouldn’t care how worn or dirty it may be; 
it will just be the very thing for her. Let her once 
begin to talk, and you never know when she’ll leave 
off; and when she is doing anything in your presence, 
you feel her side-long glances, and can tell, by her 
incessant ‘hemming,’ that she is almost exploding to 
have a gossip with you, and you know beforehand that 
it will be all about herself, her circumstances, and her 
‘old complaint ;’ for, however much you may try to 
shift the subject, to that point she will ever keep 
turning. It is strange, she will tell you, what an 
appetite stirring about gives her, though when at 
home—and some of her friends now and then send 
her a few tasty things—she eats next to nothing: she 
fancies it must be the change of air. Jane says, if 
ever she has orders to give her a little cold meat to 
take home with her, Betty always wants a potato, and 
an onion or two—‘she is so fond of a little ’ash, 
especially if made with a spoonful of catsup, it does 
so seem to comfort her, and she does enjoy it so, you 
don’t know.’ She is very partial to a servant who is 
a good listener, and over a cup of strong tea will 
unbosom herself, and tell her ‘tale of love.’ She might 
have married, and well too, if she hadn’t allowed herself 
to be over-persuaded—she might have been a lady, and 
have kept her own servants, and never had to do a 
hand’s stir of work; but she always stood in her own 
light. It’s true he was only in service when she first 
knew him, but, bless you! he got up in the world like 
a rocket—took a public-house, and in time became a 
wine-merchant. Seen him since? Yes; he once came 
to dine at a gentleman’s house where she was employed 
while one of the servants was ill. Jane, who is a 
persevering girl, had some difficulty in worming out 
what the wealthy wine-merchant said to his old flame; 
but she succeeded at last, and it was: ‘What! old 
girl, are you alive yet? Why, I thought you’d been 
dead years ago;’ and—he gave her a shilling! Had 
ever love-story such an ending before? According to 
her account, never was anybody so beloved by mothers 
and their children as she has been. Many a time has 
Mrs So-and-so said: ‘Betty, you saved the lives of 
my little Nell and Billy, and shall never want a home 
while we have a roof over our heads.’ ‘ And I did save 
them. Many’s the night I never had my clothes off, or 
lay down for a secondeven. Bless you! they would cry 
as if they were broken-hearted to come to me when I 
held out my arms.’ Like the ‘doctor,’ all these grateful 
families have left the neighbourhood, but Betty has 


no doubt that handsome sums have been bequeathed 
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to her by one and another; although envious people 
have stepped in between, and kept her out of her just 
rights. 

You are pretty sure to see her at the church or 
chapel you frequent. If she cannot succeed in attract- 
ing your eye by that old familiar cough, you are certain 
of receiving the accustomed courtesy at the church-door 
as you go out. She seems well acquainted with the 
old pew-opener, and no doubt the respectability of the 
pew-holders is summed up between them, and settled 
according to what each gives for cleaning their seats, 
or as other gratuities. Our Old Betty is delighted if 
she can but get you into conversation on ‘that excel- 
lent discourse,’ though you generally find it ends in her 
stating, that she doesn’t go to church so often as she 
should like, for the want of something or another. She 
has frequented that church so many years; and Mrs 
Somebody, when she was alive, who also attended it, 
used to send her a hot dinner every Sunday. But all 
these hints are lost on our old-experienced ears. 

Poor Old Betty! we fear that at times she is com- 
pelled to earn her bread in dark, damp cellars, and 
tumble-down outhouses, which increase the aches and 
pains she so often complains of; that our light, warm 
kitchen, with cheerful Jane for company, is a paradise 
compared with some of the places in which she is doomed 
to labour. She knows, when she is past work, that 
there are those who will interest themselves in obtain- 
ing for her the largest amount of outdoor relief that it 
is in the power of the governors and guardians of the 
poor to grant, and that there are a few of her old 
employers who will not wholly forget her. Perhaps 

her little hoardings and harmless pilferings may arise 
| from a wish to have a few shillings by her, to purchase 
| such extra comforts as she has long indulged in from 
| ‘doctors’ who have not yet left the neighbourhood ; 
for the little back-room, which she has long rented at 
a shilling a week, will be no desirable spot to retire 
to when, with increased years, she sits in solitude 
beside its silent hearth, with no one to listen to the 
murmurings of Our OLp Berry. 


LIFE AND CONVERSATION OF THE 
REV. SYDNEY SMITH. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


Sypvey Sairn is too well known, by his reputation as 
a social wit and a brilliant satirical writer, to require 
any formal introduction to the readers of this Journal. 
His life and correspondence,* recently: published, will 
doubtless excite a very general curiosity ; and though 
perhaps this curiosity will not be gratified by the 
present publication to the extent desired, we think the 
work will nevertheless be acceptable, and meet with 
as cordial a reception as the editors anticipate. Lady 
Holland has not attempted any artistic delineation of 
her father’s career and character ; but she has supplied 
us with a number of details and particulars relating 
to his daily habits and occupations, the tenor of his 
thoughts and feelings, his style of conversation, his 
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household and private conduct, which will enable us in 
some sort to fill up such features of his individuality 
as are necessarily left untraced in his public writings, 
and give us, upon the whole, a very tolerable impres- 
sion as to how he lived and acted in the world. The 
work has evidently been undertaken as a pious duty ; 
and in this spirit it has been executed with a most 
painstaking modesty, with the truest filial affection, 
and with a delicacy and tenderness for her father’s 


* A Memoir of the Rev. Sydney Smith. B. 
Holland. With a Selection from his Letters. 
2 vols. Longmans, London. 1855. 
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memory, which none but a woman and a daughter 
could have shewn. If we have any fault to find with 
her treatment of her subject, it is that she is too 
modest, too timid about her parent’s eccentricities, 
too much afraid about giving temporary offence to 
persons against whom an innocent joke is left stand- 
ing, when it is really of very little consequence whether 
anybody is offended or not. 

There are, besides, constant references to events and 
circumstances, which might have been made much 
clearer to us by now and then a note of explanation— 
a thing, however, with which Mrs Austin rarely favours 
us; and where she does, it is sometimes quite super- 
fluous. Most of Smith’s letters are written in a way 
of rapid allusion to what was passing at the time of 
writing in fashionable, political, and literary society ; 
and thus, though obviously intelligible to his corre- 
spondents, they will not always be found so to the 
present generation of readers. They are pleasant letters 
enough, abounding in drolleries and witticisms; but, 
taking them altogether, they are not so interesting 
as we had expected to find them, and do not quite 
sustain the reputation which the writer gained in his 
lifetime by the brilliancy of his conversation. Having 
said thus much, we may now proceed to draw upon 
both volumes as a quarry for materials that may 
serve us in constructing a slight outline of biography, 
embellished with such ornamental matter in the way 
of extract as we may find available for our purpose— 
consulting the exigencies of space, and what we may 
suppose to be the requirements of our readers. 

The ancestors of Sydney Smith, so far as they can 
be traced, are understood to have been all more or 
less eccentric ; and his father, in particular, Mr Robert 
Smith, is described as ‘a man of singular natural gifts, 
very clever, odd by nature, but still more so by design.’ 
Inheriting a fair property in his youth, he spent all the 
early part of his life—after marrying a pretty girl, and 
leaving her at the church-door with her mother—in 
wandering about America and other foreign countries ; 
and then, after many years, returning to further dimi- 
nish his fortune ‘by buying, altering, spoiling, and 
then selling about nineteen different places in England,’ 
till in his old age he at last settled at Bishop’s Lydiard, 
in Somersetshire, where eventually he died. The wife 
he married and left in that abrupt fashion, was the 
daughter of a French emigrant from Languedoc, who 
was driven over to England, like many others, by 
religious persecution at the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and reduced to great poverty in consequence. 
Our friend Sydney was the second son of this marriage, 
and was born at Woodford, in Essex, in the year 1771. 
Of his infancy and boyhood, we know little beyond 
what he was pleased to tell a lady, who asked him 
in the days of his maturity whether he was at all 
remarkable as a boy. ‘ Yes, madam,’ said he, ‘I was a 
remarkably fat boy.’ Perhaps it was this premature 
corpulency which inclined him to lie on the floor reading 
books, and disputing with his brothers on subjects 
above his years, arguing ‘ with a warmth and fierceness 
as if life and death hung upon the issue.’ This, as his 
mother relates, was pleasanter to him than out-of-door 
games, in which, from bodily laziness, he rarely engaged 
with heartiness, The young Smiths were constantly 
trying their intellectual strength against each other; 
‘and the result,’ says Sydney, ‘was to make us the 
most intolerable and overbearing set of boys that can 
well be imagined, till later in.life we found our level.’ 

Sydney’s first schoolmaster was the Rev. Mr Marsh, 
a scholar of some celebrity in his day, who kept a school 
at Southampton, where the boy was sent in his seventh 
year, and appears to have had a not unpleasant time of 
it. From thence he went, with his younger brother 
Courtenay, to the foundation at Winchester—‘ a rough 
apprenticeship to the world,’ says Lady Holland, ‘for 
one so young, from which Courtenay ran away twice, 
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unable to bear it.’ Sydney suffered here a good deal 
of misery, and even positive starvation, there being 
never enough provided, even of the coarsest food, for 
the whole school; and the little boys, being weakest, 
fared the worst of any. Down to his old age, he used to 
shudder at the recollections of Winchester, and would 
speak with horror of the miserable years he spent 
there ; the whole system, as he said, being one of abuse, 
negligence, and vice. However, in spite of hunger and 
neglect, he rose in due time to be captain of the school ; 
and whilst there, received, together with his brother 
Courtenay, a most flattering though involuntary com- 
pliment from his school-fellows, who signed a Round- 
robin to Dr Warton, the head-master, ‘ refusing to try 
for the college prizes if the Smiths were allowed to 
contend for them any more, as they always gained 
them.’ Sydney used to say: ‘I believe, whilst a boy 
at school, I made above 10,000 Latin verses; and no 
man in his senses would dream, in after-life, of ever 
making another.’ He considered his time so employed 
as almost wholly wasted. 

He left Winchester, as captain, for New College, 
Oxford, where, as such, he was entitled to a scholarship, 
and afterwards to a fellowship. But before matricu- 
lating, he was sent by his father to Mont Villiers, in 
Normandy, where he remained for six months, perfecting 
his knowledge of French, which he afterwards spoke 
with great fluency. On proceeding to Oxford, he found 
New College renowned for the quantity of port-wine 
consumed by the fellows; but he does not appear to 
have emulated their habits, or to have lived much in 
collegiate ‘ society ;’ his income, allowed by his father, 
being indeed but slender, and he was ‘too proud to 
accept what he could not return.’ He thus lost one of 
the advantages of college to a man dependent on his 
talents—that of making private friends among influen- 
tial people. Of his career at college, little is known, 
save that he obtained his fellowship as soon as it was 
possible ; and from that moment he was cast upon his 
own resources by his father, who never afterwards 
gave him a farthing till his death. ‘Yet with this 
small income,’ says his daughter—‘about L.100 per 
annum—he not only preserved that honesty, so often 
disregarded by young men, of keeping out of debt, but 
undertook to pay a sum of L.30 for a debt incurred 
when at Winchester school by his younger brother 
Courtenay, who had not had courage to confess it to 
his father before his departure for India. Courtenay 
became supreme judge of the Adawlut Court, subse- 
quently made a very large fortune, acquired great 
reputation as a judge and Oriental scholar, returned 
to his country in his old age, and died suddenly a 
few years afterwards;’ and, she might have added, 
left L.100,000 to his surviving brothers, to be shared 
among them. 

On leaving college, it became necessary that Sydney 
should make choice of a profession. His own inclina- 
tion would have led him to the bar; but his father, 
who had been at considerable expense in bringing up 
his eldest brother Robert to that profession, and fitting 
out the other two for India, after giving up a project 
he once had of sending Sydney as supercargo to China, 
urged so strongly his going into the church, that the 
young man, after considering the subject deeply, felt it 
his duty to yield to his father’s wishes. He accordingly 
became ordained, and entered upon that curacy in 
the middle of Salisbury Plain, which he describes so 
pleasantly in the preface to his collected writings. The 
parish was Netherhaven, near Amesbury, and consisted 
only of a few scattered farms and cottages. ‘The 
squire of the parish, Mr Beach,’ says he, ‘took a fancy 
to me, and after I had served it two years, he engaged 
me as tutor to his eldest son, and it was arranged that I 
and his son should proceed to the university of Weimar, 
in Saxony. We set out; but before reaching our desti- 
nation, Germany was disturbed by war, and in stress of 


polities, we put into Edinburgh, where I remained five 
years.’ 

We now, for the first time, come to dates, the early 
part of the memoir being wholly deficient in those 
necessary finger-posts of accuracy. According to Lady 
Holland, it was in the year 1797 that her father first 
arrived in Edinburgh. He carried with him two intro- 
ductions to Sir William Forbes and a certain Professor 
——, who was clerk to the General Assembly; and 
who seems to be described as -——, because he said to 
Mr Smith one day after dinner: ‘D—n the Solemn 
League and Covenant! it has spoiled the longs and 
shorts in Scotland.’ Sydney would be then six-and- 
twenty years of age; and we can well conceive him as 
a fine, jovial, amusing, and eminently companionable 
gentleman. ‘Though a perfect stranger on his arrival, 
he soon got acquainted with a knot of clever fellows, 
who were in the habit of meeting in each other’s houses 
to discuss the principles of the French Revolution, and 
the effect their application might produce on the poli- 
tical state of Scotland. Not unfrequently, they would 
meet at certain oyster-cellars, where they had the 
‘most delightful little suppers,’ seasoned with discus- 
sion on every imaginable subject; and which was carried 
on with a freedom and a candour such as is to be found 
only where men fight for truth, regardless of the conse- 
quences. They were all young men, and most of them 
had the task before them of building their own for- 
tunes, without any particular certainty as to where they 
were to get hold of the materials. ‘There was Francis 
Jeffrey, a young advocate without practice; Henry 
Brougham, in a somewhat similar situation; Francis 
Horner, bent on making his way in political life, and 
much concerned about the destination of humanity; 
Thomas Brown, absorbed in metaphysics; Playfair, 
Murray, Leyden, and others, all since celebrated persons 
in a more or less degree. Sydney Smith thus speaks of 
his first acquaintance with Horner : ‘ My desire to know 
him proceeded first of all from being cautioned against 
him, by some excellent and feeble people to whom I 
brought letters of introduction, and who represented 
him as a person of violent opinions. I interpreted this 
to mean a person who thought for himself, who had 
firmness enough to take his own line in life, and who 
loved truth better than he loved Dundas, at that time 
the tyrant of Scotland. I found my interpretation just ; 
and from then, till the period of his death, we lived in 
constant society and friendship with each other.’ On 
another occasion, he said : ‘ Horner loved truth so much, 
that he never could bear any jesting upon important 
subjects.’ But that there was a good deal of jesting in 
any society where Sydney Smith was, we may be well 
assured ; though his wit was so innocent and natural, 
that hardly Horner could find fault with it, and by the 
rest it was received with the heartiest acclamations. 
A very pleasant time must the young stranger have 
had of it among these young Edinburgh wits and 
worthies ; and with him as an accession and an orna- 
ment, perhaps there was then not a more brilliant and 
animated company to be found anywhere in Europe. 

After two years’ residence in Edinburgh, Sydney 
returned to England to get married. He had long 
been engaged to a Miss Pybus, an agreeable and 
accomplished young lady, whom he had known from 
a very early period of his life, as she was the intimate 
friend and schoolfellow of his only sister Maria. The 
marriage took place with the entire consent of the 
lady’s mother; but with so vehement an opposition on 
the part of her brother, Mr Charles Pybus—who was a 
Tory politician, and one of the Lords of the Admiralty 
under Pitt—as produced a complete breach between 
them, and deprived the young adventurers of the 
assistance and protection he might have given them 
on their entrance into life. Luckily, Miss Pybus had 
some fortune, for the bridegroom’s only contribution 
towards housekeeping were ‘six small silver tea-spoons, 
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which, from much wear, had become the ghosts of their 
former selves.’ One day, shortly after the marriage, 
he came running into the room, and flung these precious 
articles into his wife’s lap, saying: ‘There, Kate, you 
lucky girl, I give you all my fortune!’ Upon his 
bride’s small portion and the six silver spoons, they 
determined to return to Edinburgh, and set up an 
establishment. To buy additional plate and other 
requisites for the household, Mrs Smith sold for L.500 
a necklace, consisting of a double row of pearls, which 
had been given her in her infancy, and all that was 
wanted was obtained. 

On returning to Edinburgh, Sydney was presented 
by Mr Beach with L.1000 for the care bestowed on his 
eldest son; and this money he invested in the stocks, 
as a provision for a rainy-day. For the present, he 
proposed to support his household by taking pupils. 
Mr Beach requested him to take charge of his second 
son, and about the same time the guardians of 
Mr Gordon, of Ellon Castle, intrusted him with the 
education of that young gentleman. For the care of 
each of these young men, he received L.400, the 
highest sum which had then been given for that 
purpose to any one but Dugald Stewart. Meanwhile, 
though without any clerical duties of his own, he 
sometimes preached in the Episcopal church; and he 
appears, even at this early period, to have been a good 
deal in request for charity-sermons—a circumstance 
which indicates a rising popularity. 

It was while he was thus employed, and just about 
the date of the birth of his first daughter, that Sydney 
Smith engaged with Jeffrey, Horner, and some of his 
other friends, in starting the Edinburgh Review, the 
first number of which appeared in November 1802. 
To this number, Sydney contributed no less than six 
articles, all of them very short, and some of them con- 
sisting of only a few paragraphs; for a Review article 
in the beginning was not the formidable thing it has 
now become, any more than is a born giant, seven feet 
high without boots, in his infancy. In the first of 
these articles, he quizzed a sermon of Dr Parr, and 
incidentally quizzed his wig—that ‘boundless con- 
vexity of frizz,’ which, he said, was ‘the terror of the 
literary world.’ All the articles are light, and more or 
less satirical, and are now the most readable papers in 
the number. To say anything further on the origin, 
early management, and success of the Review, would 
be in this place superfluous, or is at anyrate unneces- 
sary, since the fullest particulars on the subject are 
already to be found in print.* Before the appearance 
of the second number, Sydney Smith had quitted 
Edinburgh, and gone to London, whither it behoves us 
now to follow him. His connection with the Review, 
as is well known, still continued; and the amount of 
work he did for it may be seen by the list of the 
articles he collected and republished, with other pieces, 
in 1839. 

On leaving Edinburgh in 1803, he probably spent 
some time in visiting friends and relatives ; but towards 
the end of the year, we find him established in Doughty 
Street, Russel Square, with apparently no employment 
but that of writing for the Reriew. In a short time, 
he had formed acquaintance with several eminent 
lawyers then living in the neighbourhood, amongst 
whom were Sir S. Romilly, Mr Scarlett (the late Lord 
Abinger), and Sir James Mackintosh. Meanwhile, he 
was looking out for some clerical engagement; and, 
after a good deal of anxious waiting, he obtained the 
preachership of the Foundling Hospital, value L.50 
a year. Though this was small, it was then a very 
welcome addition to his income. While holding it, he 
tried to take a chapel on his own account, which had 
lately been vacated by the New Jerusalem Saints; but 


* See, inter alia, an article on Francis Jeffrey, in Chambers’s 
Papers for the People, vol. ii. 


the rector of the parish in which it stood, declined to 
favour him with the necessary licence. Thus, for two 
or three years, he was living on scanty and uncertain 
means, and that without the satisfaction of any better 
prospect. He fell in, however, with some temporary 
engagements in connection with proprietary chapels. 
He officiated for two years as morning-preacher at 
Berkeley Chapel, John Street, Berkeley Square; preach- 
ing also once a fortnight at Fitzroy Chapel; gaining 
in both places the admiration of his congregations. 
When he entered on Berkeley Chapel, it was so 
deserted that the proprietor had been for some time 
endeavouring to dispose of it; but, says Lady Holland, 
‘in a few weeks after my father accepted it, not a seat 
was to be had: gentlemen and ladies frequently stood 
in the aisles throughout the whole service.’ 

In addition to his growing fame as a clergyman, he 
acquired, during the same period, a considerable increase 
of reputation by a course of lectures on moral philo- 
sophy, which he delivered at the Royal Institution. 
His own account of these lectures is somewhat curious 
and amusing: ‘I knew nothing of moral philosophy, 
but I was thoroughly aware that I wanted L.200 to 
furnish my house. ‘The success, however, was prodi- 
gious ; all Albemarle Street blocked up with carriages, 
and such an uproar as I never remember to have been 
excited by any other literary imposture. Every week 
I had a new theory about conception and perception, 
and supported [it] by a natural manner, a torrent of 
words, and an impudence scarcely credible in this 
prudent age. Still, in justice to myself, I must say 
there were some good things in them.’—( Letters, p. 487.) 
Horner, writing at the time, says the success was 
‘beyond all possible eonjecture—from six to eight 
hundred hearers ; not a seat to be procured, even if you 
go there an hour before the time. Nobody else, to be 
sure, could have executed such an undertaking with 
the least chance of success. For who could make such 
a mixture of odd paradox, quaint fun, manly sense, 
liberal opinions, and striking language?’ The author, 
for his own part, seems to have been quite surprised at 
his popularity ; and so lightly did he hold the lectures, 
that he intended to destroy the manuscripts; but 
as they did not happen to come under his hands on 
burning-days—he had a great rage for burning papers 
—they were found by his widow after his death, and 
published so lately as 1850. As expositions of moral 
philosophy, they are, as he himself considered, of no 
great value; but they abound in exquisite passages of 
sterling sense and humour, and for the sake of these, 
were highly worth preserving. 

With the proceeds derived from their delivery, he 
was enabled to furnish a new house on which he had 
entered in Orchard Street, where he continued to reside 
during the rest of his stay in London. He lived in 
simple and homely fashion, but yet with everything 
comfortable about him. As he could not afford luxuries, 
he dispensed with them, and shewed himself in every 
respect above the folly of false appearances. Nothing, 
we are told, could be plainer than his table, yet persons 
of rank and affluence often came to visit him, and found 
the poverty of his fare sufficiently seasoned by the 
fascinations of his society. Remembering those old 
jovial suppers in Edinburgh, he established a weekly 
supper-party in his house ; giving a general invitation 
to about twenty or thirty persons, who used to come as 
they pleased ; and occasionally adding to and varying 
them by accidental and invited guests. ‘ At these 
suppers, there was no attempt at display, nothing to 
tempt the palate; but they were most eagerly sought 
after. .... There was no restraint but that of good 
taste—no formality—a happy mixture of men and 
women—the foolish and the wise—the grave and the 
gay—and sometimes there was music to vary the 
conversation.’ To these suppers, occasionally came a 
country cousin of Mr Smith’s—a simple, warm-hearted 
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rustic damsel, who used to come up to him and whisper : 
‘Now, Sydney, I know these are all very remark- 
able men; do tell me who they are.’ ‘O yes,’ said 
Sydney laughing: ‘that is Hannibal,’ pointing to Mr 
Whishaw— he lost his leg in the Carthaginian war; and 
that is Socrates, pointing to Luttrell; ‘and that is 
Solon,’ pointing to Horner—‘ you have heard of Solon?’ 
The girl opened her ears, eyes, and mouth with admi- 
ration, half-doubting, half-believing that Sydney was 
making fun of her; but perfectly convinced, at anyrate, 
that her cousin’s guests were most extraordinary 
people. 

On evenings not devoted to these suppers, Sydney 
was to be found a good deal in fashionable society. He 
had become known to Lord Holland, and was often a 
diner at Holland House, where he met all sorts of 
brilliant people, and was himself a universal favourite. 
From being frequently seen there, his acquaintance in 
London rapidly increased, and his company was greatly 
sought after by all who could appreciate a witty and 
wise companion. ‘ At this period of his life,’ remarks 
his daughter, ‘his spirits were often such that they 
were more like the joyousness and playfulness of a 
clever school-boy, than the sobriety and gravity of the 
father of a family ; and his gaiety was so irresistible 
and so infectious, that it carried everything before it. 
Nothing could withstand the contagion of that ringing, 
joy-inspiring laugh, which seemed to spring from the 
fresh, genuine enjoyment he felt at the multitude of 
unexpected images which sprang up in his mind, and 
succeeded each other with a rapidity that hardly 
allowed his hearers to follow him, but left them panting 
and exhausted with laughter, to cry out for mercy.’ 
An amusing instance of this occurred when he first 
met Mrs Siddons. She seemed determined to resist 
his jocularities, and maintain her tragic dignity ; but, 
after a vain struggle, yielded to the general infection, 
and flung herself back in her chair in such a fearful 
paroxysm of laughter, and of such long continuance, 
that it made quite a scene, and all the company 
were alarmed. He had a talent for making the most 
common-place subjects amusing, and carried everybody 
along with him in the wildest flights of drollery. 

It was known pretty generally that he was an 
Edinburgh Reviewer, and in some quarters he was, in 
consequence, the object of much abuse and misrepre- 
sentation. Lady Holland informs us, that one of her 
earliest recollections is that of being stopped at the 
door one day on returning from a walk, and desired by 
a gentleman to tell her father, that the king had been 
reading his reviews, and said ‘He was a very clever 
fellow, but that he would never be a bishop!’ Sydney 
had no ambition to be a bishop, but he would have 
been glad of a little moderate church-preferment, 
as he was now the father of three children, and was 
fast verging on his thirty-sixth birthday. But he 
had no private friends with livings in their gift, and 
the*Tories being in power, he could hope nothing from 
the government. By a lucky accident, however, in 
the year 1806, certain political changes necessitated a 
change of ministry, and for a brief period the Whigs 
rose into ascendancy. To one who, as he says, ‘had 
lived so long on the north side of the wall, this ray of 
sunshine was very cheering,’ and it gave him hopes 
that he would now have ‘some opportunity afforded 
him of exerting himself in his profession’—a hope not 
disappointed, thanks to the exertions of Lord Holland, 
and his influence with Lord Chancellor Erskine. But 
the man who wants a living, must needs go where 
there happens to be a living vacant; and so, instead 
of getting inducted into some select metropolitan 
parish, or pleasant aristocratic town or city, Sydney 
Smith, the popular preacher and fashionable diner-out, 
is sent to set up his shining tabernacle among a 
population of uncouth rustics at Foston-le-clay, in 
Yorkshire! Nevertheless, to Sydney Smith, in his 


circumstances, it was welcome promotion ; inasmuch as 
it was a permanent provision, and afforded him ‘the 
first feeling of independence and security that he had 
enjoyed after a life of anxiety and uncertainty.’ More- 
over, there was no immediate need of residence, as 
the duties for the present might be done by a curate. 
He had thus more income, and was at liberty to reside 
in town, or wherever else he might feel disposed to fix 
his household. 

He preferred, upon the whole, residing in London; 
but in the summer of 1807, in order to give his family 
the advantage of country air and scenery, he took them 
to a little cottage in the neighbourhood of Reading, 
where also he composed himself to write a book, or 
rather a number of pamphlets, on a subject then 
greatly agitating the popular mind. There was a 
prevalent notion among many timid and orthodox 
persons, that a conspiracy had been formed among 
the Irish Catholics, headed by his holiness the pope, 
against the Protestant religion and the general institu- 
tions of this country; and it was the object of Mr 
Smith to expose and ridicule this senseless apprehen- 
sion. Hence the Peter Plymley Letters to his brother 
Abraham in the country, the first of which, on its 
appearance in London, produced an immense sensation. 
We are told it was shortly ‘to be found on every table, 
was spread in every direction over the country, and 
was the topic of general conversation and conjecture.’ 
It was followed by another, and then by others, in the 
whole, ten in number, each successive letter increasing 
the eagerness and curiosity of the public. The govern- 
ment took great pains to find out the author; but ‘all 
they could find out,’ says Sydney, ‘was, that they 
were brought to Mr Budd, the publisher, by the Earl 
of Lauderdale.’ It is true, strong suspicions pointed 
towards the little village of Sunning, where Mr Smith 
resided ; and a few of those best acquainted with his 
style, felt convinced there was but one man in England 
who could thus make the most irresistible wit and 
pleasantry the vehicle of an unanswerable argument: 
in short, his style betrayed to the discerning what 
could not otherwise be proved, and which was suffi- 
ciently concealed from hostile inquisitors. ‘Somehow 
or another,’ says he, ‘it came to be conjectured that I 
was the author. I have always denied it; but finding 
that I deny in vain, I have thought it might be as 
well to include the Letters in this collection. They 
had an immense circulation at the time, and I think 
above 20,000 copies were sold.’ 

In the autumn of 1808, Mr Smith paid a short visit 
to Edinburgh, tarrying a little on his return with Lord 
Grey at Hawick, where was laid the foundation of that 
friendship between the stately peer and the witty 
parson which was a constant gratification to both 
during the remainder of their lives. In this same year 
was passed the Clerical Residence Bill, the effect of 
which was to oblige Mr Smith either to reside at his 
living or resign it. He, accordingly, went down imme- 
diately into Yorkshire, to see what it would be proper 
to decide upon. He found that the place was not 
called Foston-le-clay without a reason; his allotment 
in it consisting of 300 acres of glebe-land of the stiffest 
clay in Yorkshire. There had not been a resident 
clergyman for 150 years; and what once used to be 
the parsonage-house, consisted of a single brick-floored 
kitchen, with a room above, and was in so dangerous 
a state of dilapidation, that the farmer who had 
occupied it hitherto declined doing so any longer. It 
opened on one side into a foal-yard, and on the other 
into the burying-ground; and it was situated in a 
village where nobody lived but labourers and farmers. 
The country around was as unpromising as the house ; 
and, altogether, the sight of things was anything but 
cheering. Let us send, however, said Sydney to 
himself, for the parish-clerk, and institute inquiries. 
The clerk, the most important man in the village, 
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came according to summons; ‘a man who had num- 
bered eighty years, looking, with his long gray hair, 
his threadbare coat, deep wrinkles, stooping gait, and 
crutch-stick, more ancient than the parsonage-house.’ 
He looked at the new parson for some time under his 
gray shaggy eyebrows, and entered into conversation, 
during which he shewed that age had not quenched 
the natural shrewdness of a Yorkshireman. At last, 
after a pause, he said, striking his stick on the ground: 
‘Muster Smith, it often stroikes moy mind, that people 
as comes frae London is sich fools..... But you,’ he 
added—giving him a nudge with the stick—‘I see you 
are no fool!’ That conclusion, O venerable parish- 
clerk! is undoubtedly a sound one. I venture to say, 
that no judgment of yours was ever better founded ! 
Here you have a man who understands thoroughly all 
the difficulties of his position; which are, namely, a 
house to build without experience or money—a family 
and furniture to move into the heart of Yorkshire, 
a process as difficult in 1808, to a man of small means, 
as a journey to the back-settlements of America at the 
present writing—the absolute necessity of his turning 
farmer, the living consisting of land and no tithe, there 
being no farm-buildings on it to enable him to let it 
—and a consciousness of the profoundest ignorance of 
all agricultural pursuits, inevitable to one who had 
passed his life hitherto in towns, and whose time and 
attention had been divided between preaching, litera- 
ture, and society. That is Sydney Smith’s position, 
and he comprehends it with perfect clearness. 

However, he decides on retaining Foston, and quickly 
returns to London, to prepare for his rustication. By 
publishing a couple of volumes of sermons, he raises 
cash for the expedition; and in the summer of 1809, 
we find him established with his family in a cheerful 
house, in a village about two miles from York. He 
bought a little second-hand carriage, and a horse called 
Peter, which, from the groom once exclaiming that he 
had ‘a cruel face,’ went ever after by the name of 
Peter the Cruel. So provided, he used to drive over 
with his wife to Foston on a Sunday, to perform his 
duties, returning in the evening; an arrangement 
permitted by the archbishop of York, to give him time 
to negotiate an exchange of livings, and thus save him 
the expense of building a new parsonage. 

He took heartily to a country-life, and cheerfully 
put up with all its drawbacks, like a man resolved to 
make the best of his situation. He used to dig 
vigorously an hour or two each day in his garden, ‘to 
avoid sudden death,’ as he said; for he was even then 
inclined to stoutness, and, as a young man, was con- 
sidered a somewhat clumsy figure; so that a college- 
friend used to say to him: ‘Sydney, your sense, wit, 
and clumsiness, always give me the idea of an 
Athenian carter. In driving his little carriage, he 
at first displayed some awkwardness, but gradually 
improved with practice. The streets of York required 
a good deal of skill in driving, as any one, who does 
not know them, may judge from a joke which Sydney 
would often repeat. He once exclaimed to one of the 
principal tradesmen there: ‘Why, Mr Brown, your 
streets are the narrowest in Europe: there is not 
actually room for two carriages to pass.’ ‘Not room!’ 
said the surprised Yorkist: ‘there’s plenty of room, 
sir, and above an inch and a half to spare!’ In the 
course of a short time, Mr Smith made a considerable 
acquaintance in and around York, and had, besides, 
his solitude enlivened by visits from some of his old 
friends. One day, as his children were amusing them- 
selves with a favourite donkey, no less a personage 
arrived than Mr Jeffrey. Finding that Mr Smith was 
out, he joined the children in their sports, and, to their 
infinite delight, mounted the donkey. He was pro- 
ceeding in triumph, amidst the shouts and laughter of 
the children, when Sydney and his wife, in company 
with Mr Horner and Mr Murray, returned from their 


walk, and beheld the scene from the garden-door. 
With beaming face and extended hands, Sydney, 
advancing, broke forth with this impromptu : 


Witty as Horatius Flaceus ; 

As great a Jacobin as Gracchus ; 
Short, though not so fat, as Bacchus, 
Riding on a little jackass. 


Thus, we see, our merry friend was not without his 
gratifications in his retreat, and still kept a store of 
wit and spirits to be used according to occasion. 

Here, in his cheerful house at Heslington, two 
miles from York, we must for the present leave him; 
designing, if all be well, to resume the subject of 
his history in a future number. From this point, 
biographical incidents become scanty; and in the 
next article we shall have to deal more with funny bits 
from his letters, and recollections of his conversational 
jocularities. 


PROVERBS OF THE TATARS OF THE 
CRIMEA. 


A German traveller who has visited Moscow, gives 
an interesting account of a collection of manuscripts 
relating to the Crimea, which are preserved in that 
city in the Library belonging to the Holy Synod. One 
of these manuscripts, in particular, he deems especially 
worthy of attention. It is written by one Parmen 
Petrowitsch Boldyrew, and is neither more nor less 
than an account of a tour in the Chersonese, with such 
descriptions of the try, the people, their customs, 
and their appearance, as is perfectly common in our 
modern tourist literature; but this, however, it gives 
which is not common—a long list of proverbs and 
apothegms, collected by the author during his residence 
among the Tatars of the Crimea. ‘The name Tatar 
he applies indiscriminately to all the dwellers on the 
peninsula, although it appears that a distinction ought 
to be made between the Crim-Tatars and the Nogai- 
Tatars, who are very different from each other, 
although both dwelling together in the same part of 
the country. 

The short pithy sayings of a people, containing, as 
they always do, some practical hint, mark more 
decidedly than aught beside the bent of that people’s 
mind, and the degree of moral as well as mental 
culture to which it has attained. Proverbs are more 
significant in this respect than even songs; for these 
are called forth on the spur of the moment, and accord 
with the temporary emotions inspired by some exciting 
event; and may, therefore, bear an impress of noble- 
ness which the nation generally may perhaps be very 
far from possessing. A proverb, however, is conceived 
in no moment of excitement or exaltation, but in a 
calm state of mind, when the understanding only is 
appealed to. Being of general application, too, , not 
intended merely for this decennium or that popular 
cause, it is impossible that any save those which have 
taken firm root in the minds of the people can exist 
at all. Like the simple medicinal remedies in use 
among the peasantry, their efficiency, as well as 
facility of application, prevent them from ever being 
forgotten. 

The German traveller above referred to, Julius 
Altmann, observes, that as the Tatars, especially those 
of the Crimea, were nearly related both in race and 
language to the Turks, and, moreover, at various 
periods were more or iess closely connected with them, 
it is mot to be wondered at if these proverbial sayings 
occasionally have so Turkish an air, that they might 
pass muster even as the product of Stamboul. Our 
traveller observes, further, that if none are to be found 
indicative of hatred towards Russia, we are not on that 
account to suppose that such feeling does not exist. 
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The Tatar in the Crimea, indeed, has hardly a more 
abusive phrase than ‘Sen Orus’—Thou art a Russian ; 
or, ‘Sen Kosak ’—Thou art a Cossack; which at once 
shews what feelings he cherishes for the Muscovite. 
The censorship of the Russian press, accounts for the 
fact that no anti-Russian sentiments are found in this 
proverbial philosophy of the Chersonese. 

The following have been gleaned from the larger 
collection :— 

But yesterday, and thou atest the water-melon; 
to-day, eating melons, thou hast already forgotten the 
water-melon’s taste. 

He who will pass the ford, must not mind wading. 

What cares the sick man for mare’s milk? What 
cares he who is parched for bosa (beer made of millet), 
when he is drinking at the spring ? 

Allah allows the crop to fail of him who leaves 
nothing for the birds to glean. 

Lamb, go not to the wolf’s dwelling; cock, go not to 
the abode of the kite. 

The house of the sultan lives in the mouth of him 
who has cast but a glance at Stamboul. 

Desirest thou the hurricane? then praise the calm. 

He who has suffered shipwreck, speaks no longer of 
the beauty of the sea. 

We first fell the plantain, and then praise its shade. 

Bald though the hawk be, he yet puffeth himself up. 

The lass with the black locks lost the comb; the old 
woman with a bald head found it. 

When you have no pole to knock down the peach 
from the tree, you say: ‘It is sour.’ 

Every fir is not a cedar, but each thinks itself one. 

When the poor man is made judge, it is time for the 
rich to quit the community. 

The neighbourhood of the palm, near which the 
a grows, is relationship in the eyes of the 

tter. 

One man bores into the turpentine-tree with his 
knife; another draws the oil in the stone-jar. 

For the first wish, a single camel sufficeth; for the 
second, not the whole herd were enough. 

If the fish did not snap at the worm, Allah would not 
let him bite the draw-net. 

It is not always a lovely female face that is covered 
with a veil. 

It is dishonour to be bent, not to bend. 

Though the drone suck the jasmine, it makes no 
honey. 

Violets do not grow so high as nettles. 

The satiated tiger worries sheep. 

From the lovely maiden, not even the hurricane 
removes the veil ; from the ugly old crone, the gentlest 
breeze takes the turban off her head. 

We praise the turf, and do not know how soon it will 
cover us. 

Put not thy secret into the mouth of the Bosporus, 
or it will betray it to the ears of the Black Sea. 

The block of marble calls the sculptor ‘ Brother.’ 

rises from the chalice of the trampled rose. 

Do not utter velvet words if thou intendest to 
accomplish stony deeds. 

After the Ramadan, comes the Beiram.* 

Burst not open the doors of another’s harem, if thou 
desirest thine own to remain unbroken. 

The wave is not higher in the gulf than in the ocean. 

There is more fuss made about the a (bulrush 
mat) of the rich man, than about the kis (woollen 
carpet) of the poor. 

When the poor man attains to the kis, he docs not 
now to siretcn himseif upon it. 

The grain of sand at the foot of the mole-hill deems 
itself larger than the Zeltberg (a mountain). 


* As much as to say, ‘ After storm, sunshine; after sorrow, Joys’ 
and Beiram, as regards fasting and feasting, being the 
the Mohammedans. 


Necessity conten the hares to jum 

The fool wanted to catch the amed, but left the 
springe at home. 

Do not throw your stick at the dogs, but a bone; 
you may then go on your way in peace. 

To the timid man, every spring-tail is a tarentula. 

The flesh of the old pelican will taste tender when 
thou hast fasted for two days. 

The fool ate once the liver of a whiting: to this 
day he praises the taste of fish. 

Naphtha welleth not from every fountain. 

The blind man once called the slave ‘Effendi’ (a 
title of honour): to this day the slave carries his head 
the higher. 

The thief hates even the reed.* 

The schalma bespeaks pilgrimage, but not piety.t 

Do not call thy neighbour sefi (fool), lest he name 
thee Schaitan (Satan). 

The plumage of the dove that flieth with ravens 
remaineth white, but her heart becometh black. 
Pn the last step the (mountain) Tschatyr-Dag is 

ed. 


AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 
RECENT WORKS ON THE UNITED STATES. 


Stnce the period of my visit to America, the works of 
several travellers descriptive of the United States have 
appeared. Some of these writers went over pretty 
much the same ground as I did, others went further 
south and west; but whatever was the nature of their 
respective travels and inquiries, they generally coincide 
in presenting that favourable view of America, on the 
whole, which appears to be consistent with truth. It is 
pleasing, indeed, to observe that the age of misrepresen- 
tation and vulgar prejudice is past. English travellers 
through the United States no longer fasten on occasional 
oddities as a type of a whole people, nor do they 
measure every custom and institution by the standard 
of Old-country notions. They, on the contrary, seem 
ready to avow an admiration of many things in America; 
and when they find occasion to blame, they speak at 
least with temper, and in a tone of regret. It is to be 
hoped, on many accounts, that our American friends 
will justly appreciate this altered feeling in the English 
tourists who visit their country, and reciprocate the 
good-will which is now manifested towards them. 

Our immediate purpose is to call attention to a 
few of the later works on the States, so far as they 
embrace subjects of pressing interest. The volume 
of Mr James Robertson, of Manchester,t to which 
we shall first allude, is perhaps more deserving of 
perusal by the Americans themselves than by the 
people of Great Britain. ‘The topics which the author 
embraces are chiefly of a commercial and industrial 
character. The writer is a free-trader, and in a lucid 
and comprehensive manner shews the losses to which 
the American nation is subject, annually, by pursuing 
an erroneous, though possibly well-meant, restrictive 
policy. For some time, as may be generally known, 
the Americans have aimed at establishing native manu- 
factures. Their object, of course, is plausible—the old 
story—it is independence of foreigners, and keeping 
the money within the country. Accordingly, a heavy 
protective duty is imposed on foreign importations. 
Let us now see how this principle of protection works. 
In the first place, capital is turned away from natural 
into factitious channels. Left to itself, money would 
be employed in reclaiming and cultivating a boundless 
extent of fertile land, for the sake of supplying food and 
other raw products at a price which would command 


* The reed furnishes the pen with which his sentence is written. 

+ Schalma, or dulbend, is a white linen turban, worn as a 
distinction by those who have made the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

¢ A Few Months in America. 
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the markets of the world; but tempted from its legiti- 
mate course, agriculture is left to languish, rural 
affairs occupy a comparatively inferior status, and so it 
comes to pass that, from the growing scarcity in New 
York, provisions have risen almost to famine-prices. 
Strange thing this to say of any large seat of population 
in the broad continent of North America ! 

With hitherto a duty of 30 per cent. on coal, it was 
expected that the rich fields of this article in Penn- 
sylvania would be fully developed ; these fields are no 
doubt worked to a considerable extent; and it may 
seem hard that people should leave unexcavated at 
their very doors what they would otherwise require to 
purchase from abroad. But the subject assumes a 
different aspect, when we learn, from good authority, 
that the Americans have already sacrificed 20,000,000 
dollars in buying this dear native, instead of cheap 
foreign, coal. In plain terms, the people have preferred 
stinting themselves of fuel in a climate of extraordinary 
severity during winter, in order that those persons 
might be employed in mining who ought to have been 
producing the article—food—for which the country is 
pre-eminently adapted. 

Thirty per cent. ad valorem, appears to be a favourite 
tax on the importation of prime necessaries of life. 
Such is the duty levied by the Americans on sugar and 
molasses, with a view to encourage the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane in Louisiana and some adjacent states. 
Notwithstanding this legislative check to importation, 
sugar and molasses are introduced from Cuba and other 
countries, to the extent of about half the consumption. 
* And yet,’ says Mr Robertson, ‘ that is done at a profit— 
otherwise the trade would not be continued—after the 
duty of 30 per cent. Were that duty repealed, those 
sugars could and would be sold at a proportionate 
reduction in price; but that reduction in price would 
apply to the home-grown sugar as well as to that 
imported, because the price of every article is regu- 
lated by the cost of producing with a profit that 
which is last brought to market. Therefore, the 
price at which Cuba sugars could be profitably sold 
in the American markets, would govern the price of 
that produced at home. Taking, therefore, the whole 
quantities of sugar and molasses, of home-growth, 
brought to market in 1854, and estimating them at a 
low average price,’ it conclusively appears that the 
sum of 6,328,000 dollars is disbursed every year ‘ by 
the consumers of the States for the benefit of the 
sugar-planters. This is a very handsome sum to pay 
annually to a few planters, and says much for the libe- 
rality of the American people. If the 1437 estates are 
owned by as many proprietors, each may be considered 
to be a pensioner on the industry of the American 
people to the amount of 4370 dollars per annum. 
I am afraid the taxpayers of England would not like to 
have as many pensioners dip their hands so deeply 
into the public purse.’ As neither the soil nor the 
climate of the south is adapted for sugar-culture, it 
is only by improved methods of preparation, ‘ and 
above all, by that enterprise and energy which the 
Americans infuse into all their undertakings, that they 
are now, with a protection of 30 per cent., enabled to 
compete with the sugars of Cuba and Brazil. Withdraw 
that protection, and nearly all the sugar-plantations 
would go out of cultivation, or be converted to the 
growth of cotton; or induce the planters of Cuba to 
improve their machinery, and adopt the general system 
which is now in use in Louisiana, and in spite of the 
present duty in favour of the home-grower, they would 
be able to undersell the Americans in their own 
markets.’ 

Subsequently, our author presents a similar analysis 
of the losses incurred by protecting other branches of 
industry. The sum so mis-expended annually on iron, 
amounts to 3,600,000 dollars ; on cotton manufactures, 
to 14,000,000 dollars; on woollen manufactures, 


to 8,600,000 dollars ; and these losses, united to that 
of 6,328,000 dollars on sugar, make up a total of 
32,528,000 dollars; and if to this sum is added the 
loss on some other articles, it is conclusive that at 
least L.7,000,000 sterling are given away every year, 
through what all experience proves to be a mistaken 
economic policy. ‘I think,’ says Mr Robertson, ‘it 
will scarcely be denied that the prosperity of the 
manufacturing interests of America is well cared for, 
and this protection says much for the liberality, or for 
the simplicity of the consumers. That this ignorance 
of the true interests of the nation should continue to 
prevail in America, among the people who claim to 
be the “cutest” in the world, certainly affords matter 
for much surprise ; for I imagine that in Old England, 
with all its abuses, fancied and real, such partial 
legislation wou!ld not be permitted to exist for a 
single year.’ 

The opinion common in America, that the compara- 
tive cheapness of English manufactures arises from 
‘pauper labour,’ is combated by this intelligent writer. 
It is admitted that labour is dearer in the United States 
than in England; but the greater cost of producing 
cotton goods in America is traced to other causes: as, 
for example, ‘the higher cost of machinery, its general 
inferiority, the comparatively imperfect adaptation of 
one department of manufactures to another, the 
scarcity and dearness of capital, and the expensive 
and inefficient management of joint-stock associations.’ 
As regards inferiority of machinery, the opinion here 
expressed may require qualification; yet we are told 
that ‘the production per loom, in a day of eleven 
hours, is considerably less than in Stockport in a day 
of ten hours.’ A principal cause of additional expense 
in America, appears to be cost of management ; and 
is just the difference between what is incurred by an 
individual managing his own affairs, and that of 
paying agents to buy and sell for him. The practice 
of employing salaried managers and commissioned 
brokers, pursued by the joint-stock associations of 
Massachusetts, presents a striking contrast to that 
which prevails in Lancashire. There, ‘the spinner or 
manufacturer buys his own cotton in Liverpool, paying 
a brokerage of only one-half per cent. He superintends 
its spinning and manufacture, and then dis 
the production on the Manchester Exchange. In this 
process, none of his time is lost, and no expense is 
incurred. In half a day, he will buy as much cotton 
as will last him for one, two, or four weeks; and 
in as short a time, he will sell his production for as 
long a period. The rest of his time can be employed 
in the management of his mill. With those advantages 
in favour of England—advantages which it will 
require years to supersede—whatever may be the 
restrictions on the importation of cotton goods into 
the American markets, manufacturers of this country 
have no reason to fear successful competition in the 
neutral and independent markets of the world.’ 

According to the calculations of this writer, the 
planters of the south have lately been making large 
profits on the culture of cotton; and as the crops of 
this article are produced entirely by the compulsory 
labour of negroes, it is tolerably evident that slavery, 
so far from ceasing, will be pushed onward into new 
regions, and increase in intensity. This is the belief of 
all unprejudiced travellers in America. Turning to a 
work by the Rev. Robert Everest,* we find it plainly 
stated, ‘that every new factory built in Lancashire 
creates a demand for slaves on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi.’ The crime of slavery, therefore, lies quite as 
much at the door of the English as of the Americans. 
England’s continued prosperity depends on the cotton 
manufacture; and this cotton is a product of slavery. 
How inconsistent, then, for us to reproach the Americans 


* A Journey through the United States and part of Canada. 
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with a system of which we are the direct and prin- 
cipal encouragers! Yet, how has this truth been 
passed over in the multifarious disquisitions on the 
horrors of American slavery! A whole nation weeps 
over the wrongs of ‘ Uncle Tom,’ while it hypocritically 
buys, and spins, and weaves, and draws a revenue from 
the very article which Uncle Tom was urged under the 
lash to produce. Until England ceases to purchase 
American cotton, we think, in decency, it should 
refrain from censuring American slavery. ‘It makes 
me shudder,’ says Mr W. E. Baxter,* ‘to think of the 
severe toil and heartless oppression which these 
wretched beings undergo to support a white aristo- 
cracy, and supply with the raw material the manufac- 
tories of Manchester. It might be added, that the 
northern states of the Union ought to have as little 
to say against the south on this subject as England. 
Their cotton manufacture equally rests on compulsory 
labour; and what is fully more open to rebuke, the 
north sends representatives to Congress, who take the 
lead in projects for extending the sphere of slavery. 
While touching on the moral and social evils which 
inevitably spring from the institution of slavery, Mr 
Baxter does not shrink from adding, ‘that the course 
pursued by the party technically styled Abolitionists, 
has been most intemperate and unwise; that a great 
deal of violence displayed on this question at the south, 
is owing to the fanatical doings at the north ; and that 
dictation, menace, and abuse only delay the day of 
freedom for the suffering African. I did not meet 
above a dozen or twenty persons in America who enter- 
tained a different opinion from that now expressed.’ 
A similar opinion was repeatedly expressed to me 
when journeying through the States. 

In the more recent and highly interesting and 
amusing work of Mr Weld,t a comparison is made 
between the taxation of England and America, and 
what will seem strange—to the disadvantage of the 
States. ‘In Great Britain,’ says this writer, ‘ the 
national revenue, including expense of collection and 
county tax, is, as near as may be, 40s. per head. Without 
the cost of the army and navy, the expenditure per 
head is less than 30s.; and the civil expenditure 
alone, including county taxes, but without the cost of 
collection, is not more than 6s. per head. The civil 
expenditure of Great Britain, including county tax 
and (what Americans think amount to an enormous 
sum in England) pensions, is not more than the civil 
expenditure alone of the federal government of the States. 
When to the expenditure of the American government 
is added that of the states, counties, and townships, 
the result is strikingly in favour of Great Britain, 
and proves incontestably that our government is the 
more economical of the two. If to the direct taxation 
levied on the American people, be added the amount 
paid for protection to native industry, I venture to 
believe that it will be found that the taxation of our 
country, for all purposes, is the lighter of the two.’ It 
could have been wished that Mr Weld had favoured us 
with some more irrefragable proofs of his averment, 
than are embraced in these observations. It might 
have occurred to him, to mention that the federal 
government sends no tax-gatherer to the door of any 
man; but contents itself with custom-house duties on 
imports. As regards local taxes in the several states, 
these are by no means uniform in character: in some 
quarters they are very light, while in others they 
are heavy enough—as, for example, in the city of New 
York, where, unfortunately, if we except free education, 
little is given in return for civic exactions. One thing 
is to be spoken of to the credit of the Americans—they 
voluntarily tax themselves in a most extraordinary 
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manner for p of social improvement. The 
single fact that in Boston the people impose on them- 
selves a tax of two dollars a head per annum to support 
the common schools, has no parallel in any European 
city. In referring, therefore, to American taxes, they 
would need in a great measure to be taken out of the 
category of fiscal exaction, and treated of as free 
contributions. 

The work of Mr Baxter, to which we have already 
adverted, presents an exceedingly correct and in- 
structive picture of American institutions and national 
advancement—a result, as it appears, of two visits to 
the States, and much patient inquiry. As a person 
of education and trained habits of thought, with 
sound religious views, this young and promising legis- 
lator may be supposed to have been well qualified for 
investigating the educational establishments of the 
States, and offering an opinion on their peculiar 
merits. It is not without a high feeling of satisfaction, 
that we find our own favourable impressions of the 
American school-system fully corroborated by Mr 
Baxter. In Scotland, he had heard much of the 
‘irreligious tendency’ of American free-school educa- 
tion; and to satisfy himself on this point, was one of 
the strongest of the many motives which induced him 
last year to pay a second visit to the States. The result 
of his inquiries among all the leading evangelical 
churches was, that the charge of irreligion brought 
against the common schools was altogether groundless. 
‘All interested in the subject united in assuring me, 
that the zeal of the different denominations had proved 
quite able to secure the religious instruction of youth, 
and that ample provision had been made to secure this 
end wherever the common-school system prevailed.’ 
Sabbath-schools are usually the means for affording 
special doctrinal instruction. ‘I visited,’ says Mr 
Baxter, ‘one Sabbath-school in Philadelphia, connected 
with an Episcopalian church, and containing no fewer 
than 850 children, who raise every year L.150 for 
missions. It was a sight which made the cathedrals 
of Europe appear insignificant—a more sublime mani- 
festation of Christianity, than all the pomp and 
pageantry of Roman festivals.’ That facts of this 
nature are well known in Great Britain, cannot be 
doubted ; but, for selfish reasons, it is convenient to 
deny or seem ignorant of them. In nothing is our 
country so greatly behind America, as the system of 
common-school education; and looking at the con- 
tentions of party, it might almost seem as it would 
require centuries to bring us abreast of those noble 
educational arrangements which have been long since 
organised in New England. 

On the remarkable movement for the suppression of 
intemperance in America, Mr Baxter presents some 
information which is not likely to be more acceptable 
to a large class of agitators than his opinions on slavery 
and general education. He denies the assumption 
that the majority of the people have concurred in 
establishing the Maine Liquor-law; the truth being, 
that certain political parties agreed to carry the pro- 
posed measures of the Temperance-men, in order to 
secure their votes. At the same time, it is admitted 
that the suppression of numerous tippling-houses, by 
removing temptation from the ignorant and debased, 
has done good But, says Mr Baxter, if it be 
inquired—‘ Has the entire prohibition of the traffic 
in fermented drinks, either by wholesale or retail, 
by legislative enactment, eradicated intemperance? 
I answer without hesitation, No! Can it be enforced ? 
In many of the villages and smaller country towns, it 
can, and has been, at least to a very considerable extent ; 
in most of the cities, not at all. I have seen with 
my own eyes drunken men in the streets, and dozens 
of wine consumed in the hotels of large towns 
subject to the provisions of the Maine Law.’ He goes 
on to say, that the adoption of this measure ‘has in 
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certain cases actually increased the consumption of 
ardent spirits.’ There is also much clandestine drink- 
ing. In one place, as soon as the law was enacted, 
‘ private clubs were instituted, where spirits were kept 
in a press for the use of members, and to one of these 
presses alone there were 300 keys.’ In short, extreme 
enactments to put down intemperance, while remedying 
one form of disorder, probably tend but to create 
another, not less injurious to society. We fear that the 
more zealous promoters of the temperance movement 
in this country, do not readily apprehend the danger of 
trying to enforce total abstinence by act of parliament, 
while public tastes and usages remain unchanged ; 
nor can we put confidence in the sincerity of a move- 
ment which includes among its more prominent 
supporters, men who systematically oppose the enlarged 
education of the people, and discourage all aspirations 
towards social advancement. We need not, however, 
now discuss the merits of the Maine Law. In a short 
time, it will be amply tested in the city and state of 
New York, where, if it utterly eradicate the public 
and private indulgence in intoxicating articles— 
whether in the form of liquors, liquors disguised in 
confectionary, or as opiates—it may be safely averred 
that we live in an age of miracles. Ww. Cc. 


KATE’S CHOICE 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CONCLUSION. 


Ar the end of two years, an opportunity offered of 
a visit to England, and Kate did not find it necessary 
to deny herself the pleasure of seeing her old friends. 
One Christmas evening, a fly drove up the avenue 
leading to Crawford House, and a strange lady 
descended. 

‘Mrs Crawford is at home, I suppose ?’ said Kate. . 

* No, ma’am, but master is,’ replied the man. Kate, 
in some surprise, was ushered across the wide hall into 
a room at the further end—a sort of study, small and 
cheerful, in which Mr Crawford sat reading. The opening 
door roused him, and saved Kate the embarrassment 
of announcing herself. ‘Kate! is it you? My dear 
sister.’ The greeting was as warm as she desired. 

‘Then I am not unexpected,’ said Kate with a 
reassured smile. 

‘No, certainly. But Ellen had an engagement—she 
always has plenty—and we were not sure of the exact 
day. How glad I am to see you!’ His cordial manner 
gave Kate a warm feeling about the heart; her 
momentary embarrassment vanished: she threw off 
her shawl, and sat down before the fire, to be made 
comfortable, and waited upon with all a brother's 
kindness. Kate had so much to ask—her mother, 
Ellen, and the baby! 

‘Oh! he’s not much of a baby now, you know; a 
fine strapping fellow, of a year old and more, asleep 
in the nursery, and not visible at present. Mrs 
Ashcombe and Ellen are well, and as gay as ever. 
As for me, my butterfly-days are over: I’m an old 
fatherly man now, and prefer sitting over my fire to 
gallanting at balls and parties.’ 

He spoke gayly, but there was a tone beneath 
Kate did not like: he spoke of his boy with a bright 
and open look, but something crossed it when he 
named his wife—and Mrs Ashcombe, why did he not 
call her mother? She glanced at him: there was a 
shade on the clear manly face; that wrinkle rising 
up just now between the eyes—that half-sneer about 
the handsome lips—she did not remember these. She 


— glad that, as they talked on, the unpleasant 


indications vanished, and the old frank smile came 
back. When she was talking of her German affairs 
and her governess-life, he sat back in his chair, and 
looked at her with an expression of unusual pleasure. 
Perhaps Kate’s lively energetic way, the sunshine of 
her brave independent spirit, struck him as a delightful 
change from the peevish inanities he listened to every 
day. Then she was so warm and natural: Crawford 
felt himself awakened from a sort of slumbrous state 
while he listened to her; activities that had fallen 
dormant began to stir; his eye caught the returning 
light, and he almost started at the sound of his old 
hearty laugh. They sat late; but sitting up for the 
absentees was out of the question, Crawford said; so he 
bade Kate go and rest, with a reluctant pressure of her 
hand and a glance into her eyes which did not need 
the words: ‘Truant, how well you look! never say 
again you are not handsome. Kate, you are something 
better—dearer.’ Words which would not have come 
quite so warmly but for the unshackling influence of 
that long pleasant evening chat. Kate walked up the 
oaken-staircase into a spacious and well-arranged 
chamber, where, delightful English sight! a ruddy fire 
was cheerily blazing, throwing up the crimson of the 

vy-curtained bed and of the deep bay-window. 
‘ Thanks to mine host, no doubt,’ thought Kate, as she 
threw herself on the rug before it. There was a warm 
response within her to the cordial brotherly welcome he 
had given her; but something of wonder and regret 
mingled with it, and she fell into a fit of vague musing, 
until sleep at last put an end to her cogitations. 

Kate’s first visit in the morning was to the nursery. 
Children are not gracious to strangers, and it was some 
time before the little shy boy could be lured from 
behind his nurse’s apron. She had made but very little 
progress towards acquaintanceship, when Mr Crawford 
came in to pay his morning-visit. The boy darted to 
his father’s arms, as to a well-known play-place, and 
Kate watched him tossed above his father’s head, 
shouting with delight, with no little interest. She 
thought Crawford looked well at that moment, with a 
nobler expression in his face than she had yet seen; 
she trusted that the elements of domestic happiness, 
he seemed to possess so largely in his nature, were not 
to be suffered to lie undeveloped. 

‘What a terrible noise you two make!’ was said as 
a morning-greeting behind her. She turned round to 
embrace Ellen. Wrapped in a pale-blue cashmere, 
Mrs Crawford looked thin and jaded. She assured Kate 
that she must take it as a great stretch of regard for 
her, that she had risen so early after being out so late; 
Crawford remarking in a parenthesis, that noon was 
Ellen’s usual hour for appearing. Kate prevented a 
displeased rejoinder by drawing Ellen away. 

*Let us go down to breakfast, and then we can 
have a long chat.’ Ellen assented with the alacrity 
of one who was glad of any novelty of diversion ; and 
with a careless kiss of her boy, led the way from the 
room, Crawford excusing himself from attendance, as 
having breakfasted an hour before. He would take a 
walk over his farm; and he took little Alfred off with 
him, mounted upon his shoulder, and laughing defiance 
at the remonstrances of nurse. 

Ellen conducted Kate into a pleasant breakfast- 
parlour, with a broad bay-window opening upon a 
velvet lawn. 

‘No fire! no breakfast!’ exclaimed Mrs Crawford, 
angrily pulling the bell. The servant’s apology, that 
she thought the ladies would breakfast in their own 
rooms, as usual, was a sufficient indication of the state 
of arrangements in Crawford House. 

‘What! do away with that charming meal, an 
English family-breakfast !’ remonstrated Kate. 

‘Oh, we go out so much, and are so tired,’ said Ellen, 

It was useless to ask: ‘ Why go out so much?’—this 
had been Ellen’s foible of old. Kate did venture to say: 
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‘But surely, with your husband and your little boy, 
you cannot have so much time for visiting?’ 

‘My dear, I have been a slave long enough while 
nursing. Only a husband with Alfred’s peculiar views 
would have required me to shut myself up as he did. 
But men have no consideration, so now I am taking 
my revenge.’ 

This speech scemed unworthy of an answer, and the 
entrance of Mrs Ashcombe prevented one. Kate 
thought her mother looked faded and much older, and, 
after the first greeting, there was little more affection 
than there used to be in her manner. Satiety after 
excitement, a restless weariness of tone and pursuit, 
marked all they said or did. Kate’s lively accounts 
of her German home created, she perceived, only a 
temporary diversion: it was so beyond the pale of 
their sympathies, that they grew weary before she did. 
In the evening, Kate had fresh proofs of the disparity 
of mind and character between man and wife. Ellen 
did not even try to please; she had been too long 
accustomed to be pleased, to submit to a reversed 
position. But she had noteven the power. Listless and 
apathetic at home, her whole interest was abroad, where 
she might gratify, though in a measure diminishing 
every day, her thirst for admiration—the one passion 
of the spoilt beauty. But it was her beauty Crawford 
had married—what right had he to complain ? 

The first was the only evening these two ladies 
remained at home during Kate’s visit. ‘Kate did not 
like visiting, and she was not to be treated as a 
stranger ;’ so their consciences were easily pacified. 
How could she refuse, after little Alfred was dismissed, 
and she and Crawford were left alone, to beguile the 
long evenings with favourite books, or a repetition of 
that first friendly talk? Crawford treated her as a 
favourite sister, and she could not help it that those 
evenings were pleasant; she could not help it that 
their tastes were so much in harmony, that to each 
the chosen author was a dearly-loved friend; that 
their criticisms grew so animated and eloquent ; that 
Crawford’s eyes brightened, and his fluent tongue 
seemed loosened: she could not help it at first—the 
danger had to grow a little before she noted it. 

It was not until sitting thus one evening, that after 
Kate had been reading some of Schiller’s poems, and 
had thence been led to talk of Germany, and her dear 
little pupil Minnie Tépfer, that Crawford bent forward 
with a start at some allusion to her return. 

*You cannot really mean to leave us, Kate!’ he 
exclaimed, laying his hand on hers. For the sake of 
these delightful evenings, for the sake of all of us, 
don’t think of going back to that drear Germany, that 
odious Cologne!’ Kate looked up to see if he were 
quite in earnest. He went on rapidly: ‘The truth 
is, I’m a different being since you came, Kate. I was 
asleep, I think. When people don’t like to think about 
things, they go to sleep; their whole nature sinks into 
a stupid apathy. You have aroused me—the better 
part of me, I mean—given me keener perceptions, 
fresher and more natural tastes and pleasures ; now, 
do not throw me back again. Flint won’t strike 
without contact, Kate; and Ellen—why, has she not 
given me up to your sisterly interest?’ He spoke in 
that half-jesting tone which covers a deeper feeling. 

‘I shall go back to Germany, of course,’ said Kate 
steadily ; ‘I have made my home there. If any duty 
bade me stay here, it would be different, but it is not 
so; this is not my home.’ Crawford glanced hastily 
up; there was a half-suppressed ejaculation on his lips. 
‘ Alfred,’ said Kate quickly, ‘I am grieved; oh, you 
know I must feel all that is wrong here! but—don’t 
give Ellen up to her own pursuits in this way ; don’t 
let her go out so much without you: try what love, 
interest in her and her doings, may avail: love is 
powerful.’ Kate spoke earnestly ; she wished to say 


what she felt—to point out a remedy, if possible ; but | could 


the matter was so difficult, and Crawford was not at 
that moment disposed for advice. 

‘Thank you for reminding me of my duties ; I need 
to be reminded,’ he muttered. ‘If any of us had your 
energy, things might come right perhaps. Kate, I 
admire your independence,’ he went on with sudden 
warmth ; ‘I admire your noble useful life; I always 
did, although I opposed your choice at the time.’ He 
had taken her hand, and was looking half-sadly into 
her face. 

Kate could have been angry with these ill-timed 
commendations of herself, but the look of anxious 
regret in his eyes awoke a more painful feeling; she 
drew away her hand, and rose up. There was nothing 
more to be said; she closed the books, and replaced them 
in the bookcase, to dispel the sense of uneasiness stealing 
over both. But the act was significant, and she felt 
glad to make her escape from the room without another 
word from Crawford, only a steadily following glance 
as he threw himself wearily back in his easy-chair. 
Kate drew a deep breath as she reached her room ; she 
was thankful that no weakness on her part had allowed 
words to be uttered that might afterwards have been 
bitterly regretted. There was one clear conclusion— 
that the sooner she left Crawford House, the better ; but 
could nothing be done with Ellen? The time was long 
past when Crawford’s amenities of disposition could 
blind Kate to his want of something higher—strength 
of will, and steady principle. Had he not always fallen 
under the sway of circumstances? Could she quite 
blot out the past from her memory, or help perceiving 
that only a weak vacillation of feeling and purpose had 
led him to make a choice in life which he now vainly 
regretted ? Perhaps Kate was unconsciously drawing 
a contrast between his and another character, in which 
warmth of heart was tested by substantial deeds rather 
than by mere ebullitions of feeling. It is certain, 
however, that her sad reverie upon Crawford and Ellen 
ended in a secret regret that her friend Mr Dalton had 
been out of town when she called upon him. 

Ellen was not greatly surprised when Kate informed 
her, next morning, that she must end her visit sooner 
than she had intended ; she received her farewell with 
customary listlessness, only remarking they should 
be dull without her. Nor did Kate go without ven- 
turing an earnest remonstrance upon her frivolous 
life, entreating her not to fling away her husband’s 
affection. It was a difficult duty, and the suggestion 
was not received very graciously; but she led little 
Alfred to his mother, with tears on his rosy cheeks, 
saying: ‘ Will you not notice your own boy more, and 
stay more at home with him? Don’t let his papa be 
the only one to care for him.’ Mrs Crawford was half- 
disposed to be angry, but the soft boyish face looking 
sadly up to Kate, touched her a little; and Kate left 
them together, trusting that the childish influence 
might work. 

She found the carriage awaiting her, and Mr 
Crawford standing beside it. Kate held out her hand; 
he pressed it gravely and sadly. After all, her heart 
was full of pity for him. She glanced at the handsome 
house, with all its English accessories of comfort and 
pleasure, and sighed. What had it to compare with 
the peace and content of the little German circle! 
Every mile that distanced her from Crawford House 
revived affectionate and cheerful anticipations of her 
governess-life. So far from regretting her choice, she 
rejoiced over it—she even longed to recommence its 
happy usefulness ; but there was one delay necessary— 
one visit must first be paid. It was getting dusk when 
she reached town, but she did not wish to lose another 
day ; she would just be able to get to Hampstead by 
Mr Dalton’s tea-hour, and though weary, she exchanged 
with alacrity train for omnibus. The pure fresh breeze 
upon the Heath revived and invigorated her; she 
not refuse herself a turn or two on the main 
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road before entering Mr Dalton’s house. A comely 
matronly woman admitted her; she had the pleasure 
of hearing that he was in town, but was not yet 
returned from the city; so she had time to lay aside 
bonnet and shawl, and settle herself in the handsome 
parlour. The brilliant fire lighting up the crimson 
paper, the substantial furniture, the sparkling tea- 
equipage, all united to form another English picture. 
But Kate sat rather erect, with an air that seemed to 
resist any other idea than this: ‘I am Minnie ‘Topfer’s 
governess. 

‘Your servant, madam,’ said a deep voice behind 
her. Kate started up, and turned. ‘Ah, my German 
friend! So it is actually Friulein Kate! And she has 
found her way to Hampstead, despite the attractions 
of Crawford House.’ 

‘I come from there,’ said Kate; ‘ but I thought you 
would allow an old friend to come and thank you before 
she goes back.’ 

‘Come from Crawford House to-day! Why, you 
must be tired, child. Sit down, and let me make you 
some tea.’ 

‘No, let me make it, Mr Dalton ; it will be like old 
times.’ So Kate installed herself, while Mr Dalton 
lighted the lamp, and then sat down with an air of 
great content, to receive’his cup from her hands. She 
had the pleasant art of making people feel particularly 
at home in her society, and it was only to be supposed 
that she and Mr Dalton would enjoy that English meal 
thoroughly. Kate thought it the pleasantest she had 
had for a longtime. Then afterwards, in a close téte- 
a-téte over the fire, Kate was led to open out the whole 
story of her governess-life through its gradual stages : 
her cheerful but hard-working days in the Frankfort 
school ; her struggles with the language; her friendship 
for the pale delicate Minnie; Minnie’s letters home, 
and her aunt’s in return, inviting Kate to come and try 
how she liked living with them. Then the pleasant 
country-house, the homely simple life with the motherly 
Madame Topfer and the affectionate Minnie. Kate 
dwelt on all in graphic detail; she had no fear of 
tiring the interest of her listener, whose shrewd eyes, 
fixed on her animated face, and whose pertinent 
questions, proved his thorough comprehension and 
enjoyment. How different from her late listeners ! 
thought Kate. When she had at length come to an 
end, Mr Dalton fell back in his chair, and looked 
steadfastly at the fire for some time. 

‘Then you are satisfied, Kate?’ said he after a long 


use. 

" Satisfied! oh! yes. I think I am a fortunate 
girl, Mr Dalton; or rather, Providence has blessed 
my choice, and given me a useful and happy position. 
I am not cramped; I can use my faculties freely. 
I have felt myself expanding mentally, and it is a 
pleasant feeling,’ said she laughing. 

‘I can believe it; I see it in you. You are getting 
almost handsome, Kate.’ 

‘Am I? I am very glad you think so,’ said she 
frankly. 

‘Why, what does it signify to you? You have no 
womanly weaknesses, you know.’ Kate looked a little 
surprised. 

‘It was always my opinion, Kate, that you were a 
strong-minded woman, as I told you; and I admire 
you very much. I don’t know a woman I admire so 
much,’ said Mr Dalton, looking into the fire; ‘ but, 
at the same time, Kate, it’s not every woman that 
could do as you have done. There are some soft- 
hearted creatures whose affections want scope, as 
you call it, who haven’t strength to live your single 
independent life.’ Kate was silent. 

‘Don’t be offended, Kate, that I exonerate you from 
these womanly yearnings, or weaknesses, as you might 
call them.’ 

‘I suppose like women to be weak—even the 


most reasonable of men,’ said Kate sadly. She felt 
wounded. She knew what lay within her heart; she 
knew of more than one struggle ; and just because she 
had conquered, she was to be supposed destitute of 
those softer feelings which perhaps were not half so 
keen in those who weakly yielded to them! She felt 
that man was a harsh judge of woman; but Mr 
Dalton !—she had thought he understood her a little. 

‘Speak out, Kate! Don’t write bitter things against 
me in your soul, but charge me with them.’ 

‘No,’ said Kate. ‘There are things we can feel, but 
cannot speak. Perhaps I was hurt that you should 
know me so little; perhaps I thought you might have 
understood that my duty in life has been to check those 
softer feelings you allude to; but no matter. Allow 
me just to say, that because a woman has never even 
had an offer of marriage, she is not compelled to let 
her affections freeze, but may find scope for them, 
though not in the one peculiar channel.’ 

‘Very bitter, indeed,’ said Mr Dalton; and glancing 
down into her face—‘I do believe she is a woman 
after all! I actually saw something glisten in those 
indignant eyes.’ 

‘Then if you did, I do heartily despise the weakness !’ 
said Kate, jumping up. 

‘Only one word before your offended majesty 
withdraws ;’ and Mr Dalton took both her hands. 

‘ Kate, with all seriousness, I am grieved if I have 
vexed you. Be so forgiving as to tell me whether, 
if such an offer were to be made you to-night, you 
would yield to your weakness, or be stern in your 
independence?’ Kate’s heart gave a strange bound; 
then she stared, and grew red and white by turns, but 
at length answered steadily : 

Be would all depend upon who it was made the 
offer.’ 

‘One who has loved Kate long enough to be no light 
wooer—one who prizes her in his heart of hearts—but 
one who is a great deal too old for her, and not nearly 
romantic enough, I fear. But it is for you to decide 
that. What says your heart, Kate ?’ 

‘Give me a moment to think,’ said Kate in a low 
tone. She covered her face with her hands. 

‘Mr Dalton,’ she said, lifting it up pale to his, ‘you 
will think me very hard; but, oh! judge for me. 
Minnie has been taken from school, and given up to 
me; I have been received as one of that family with 
the utmost kindness, upon the understanding that I 
am to complete her education. She loves me; she is 
improving rapidly ; she is a delicate plant, that would 
not flourish under any sort of fostering. Have I a 
right to give up what I have undertaken? Have I 
a right to disappoint those who have opened their 
hearts to me in full trust—and all for my own selfish 
pleasure ?’ 

‘Then it would be your pleasure, my own noble 
girl ?’ asked Mr Dalton, drawing her to him. Kate did 
not answer for a moment; although it was obvious 
from her quickened breath and heaving chest that she 
was remonstrating with herself roundly on the weak- 
ness, and that the struggle, being new, was a 
one. Her habitual truthfulness, however, prevailed. 

‘Yes, it would,’ said she in a low voice, but with a 
a warm frank glance. ‘But it must not.’ 

Mr Dalton walked across the room, then sat down. 
‘Come and sit by me, Kate.’ 

*No, Mr Dalton, I would rather not. I am going to 
prove myself your strong-minded woman. I am going 
home; it is late.’ 

There was a falter in her tone that suppressed the 
exclamation on his lips—‘ What do you call home, 
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Mr Dalton looked gloomily into the fire. Kate 
wrapped her shawl round her: he did not see her 
tremble, or her lingering glance upon that pleasant 
room. 
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| her hands, drew her to the fire. How could Kate 


‘God bless you, dear friend!’ said a husky voice 
beside him, and Kate pressed one hasty kiss upon his 
forehead. He caught her to him. 

‘Don’t delude yourself with the idea that I’m going 
to submit to this, Kate Ashcombe. I have something 
to propose that may set your scruples to rest. Will 
you not sit down and listen to it ?’ 

*I will listen,’ said Kate in a low tone; but she did 
not sit down: she even fastened her shawl more closely, 
as she stood back in the shadow of the curtained 
window. Mr Dalton glanced at her, and went on. 

‘Did you not say that Madame Tipfer regretted she 
could not obtain masters for Minnie in her country- 
home ?—that she would even remove to Cologne, if 
the advantages there were not so few ?’ 

Kate assented. 

‘Now, what would she say to a home in England for 
her niece ?—a home here, I mean, Kate, with all the 
advantages we could procure for her in London? You 
could have her in your own hands, and she could spend 
all the vacations with her aunt. Now, what think you, 
Kate? Madame Topfer is a sensible woman. Do you 
think she would refuse when her child’s interests are 
concerned ?’ 

Kate could not answer; the plan seemed feasible 
enough. But was Mr Dalton quite in earnest—to take 
a daughter as well as a wife upon his hands! He read 
her look, and smiled. He came up to her, and taking 


refuse that seat, or the full discussion he would draw 
her into? She was no Stoic, nor was she bent upon 
the folly of an unnecessary sacrifice. It might not 
need, after all, that she should put away from herself 
the love of this strong-hearted man. Had not her 
heart long given him a secret preference, which she 
had not distinguished till now from her acknowledged 
esteem and gratitude? Could she help contrasting 
the warm unselfish love, the pleasant home now 
offered her, with late recollections? And Kate looked 
up to the kind keen eyes that were so anxiously bent 
upon her face; her own were full of tears, but there 
was a suflicient answer in them not to need many 
words. 

Mr Dalton wrote next day to Madame Topfer, and 
Kate wrote also; a frank and sincere letter, which 
did not disguise her own feelings, but which conveyed 
the conviction to the good lady’s mind, that it was no 
mere form of words when she said that she felt she 
owed herself to Minnie Tépfer, and that her consent to 
Mr Dalton’s proposal was contingent upon her own. 

Madame Topfer was a kind-hearted and sensible 
woman ; she was pleased with Mr Dalton’s letter, and 
was touched by Kate’s frank confidence. It would not 
cost her much to exchange her country-home for the 
town and the society of her relations; but she was not 
one to form hasty determinations. She was a woman 
of decision, however; and when she saw how Minnie’s 
blue eyes sparkled over the letters, she lost no time in 
making her arrangements, and undertaking a sudden 
trip to England, to see and judge for herself. 

We need scarcely say that Madame Topfer’s 
acquaintance with Mr Dalton proved sufficiently 
satisfactory to both parties, and that she was induced 
to stay until Kate was installed as mistress in her 
new home, with Minnie, her happy young bridemaid, 
beside her. 

We have no room for the astonishment of Craw- 
ford House. Mrs Ashcombe’s consent was propitiated 
by an invitation to superintend the wedding arrange- 
ments ; and perhaps the influence of a plain practical 
mind like Madame Topfer’s, full of sense and energy, 
was not without a beneficial effect upon that lady. 
It was satisfactory, too, to hear from her, that Ellen 
had not been out quite so much since Kate left. Mr 
Dalton gave Kate a cheering glance. 


and introduce him to his new uncle.’ After all, there 
might be hope in the future, and Kate smiled a glad 
response as she warmly pressed her husband’s hand. 


A FIRE ON THE BOSPORUS. 


One of the great social discomforts of Constantinople 
is, that there are no rational amusements to fill up the 
evening. It is the most illiterate capital in the world. 
Unless the traveller happen to have brought books 
with him, he may search through every shop in Pera— 
the quarter, or rather suburb, to which the Franks are 
exclusively confined—and he will find nothing beyond 
a few flimsy French novels. Up to the present time 
even, there is no satisfactory guide-book, and the 
thoughtful inquirer after the interesting antiquities 
of the Byzantine Empire, or the still earlier times of 
the Crusaders and the Romans, will have to puzzle out 
everything for himself. No man has told where the 
last Palzologus lost his life and crown and kingdom ; 
where the Venetian General Justiniani received the 
fatal wound which made him turn pale, and falsify 
the gallant antecedents of a long previous life; or 
where Mohammed II. first passed a conqueror into the 
devoted city. 

The traveller, with the best letters of introduction, 
will hardly find his case any better. There is no 
society, no social gatherings; and the reason is plain. 
The streets are unpaved, and throughout the whole 
winter they are ankle-deep in mud. There are no 
hackney-carriages for ladies ; and the few sedan-chairs 
which supply their places cannot be hired under ten 
or twelve shillings. People, therefore, seldom go out 
after dark, unless called by urgent business; and with 
the exception of a few great embassy-balls during the 
Carnival, there are no parties at all. The mere 
traveller, therefore, is absolutely reduced to remain 
at his hotel until sleepy, and often to go to bed at 
nine o’clock in self-defence. I remember once, while 
supporting one of these dreary evenings at Misseri’s 
Hotel—which is the usual, though expensive, lodgings 
occupied by our countrymen—that one of the waiters, 
who could speak a little English, came to tell me there 
was a great fire on the other side of the bridge which 
divides Constantinople proper from Pera. Misseri’s 
Hotel, like most Eastern houses, has a flat roof, which 
answers the purpose of our balconies, and which is an 
extremely agreeable resort during the sultry evenings 
of summer. I repaired there at once on the present 
occasion, knowing that it commanded an extensive 
view, and hoping to be able to witness the grand, 
though awful sight of a fire at night, under the most 
favourable circumstances. I could see nothing, how- 
ever, beyond the forked heads of the angry flames, and 
the fierce red tint of the sky; for the fire was evidently 
burning a considerable distance down the Bosporus, 
and the intervening houses hid it completely from my 
sight. 

As there were several other Britons staying at the 
hotel, and quite as much disinclined to go to bed at 
such an unreasonable hour as I was, we determined 
to take a caique, and row at once to the scene of the 
disaster. Mr Misseri appeared very much inclined to 
oppose this. He possesses the only tolerable hotel at 
Constantinople, and is thus apt to assume over his 
guests a power rather more despotic than pleasant. 
He assured us that the streets, especially by the water- 
side, were dark and dangerous from dogs and thieves ; 
that the Turkish boatmen all went to bed by times; 
and that if we succeeded in getting a caique at all, we 
should be obliged to confide our safety to some drunken 
Greek, who would probably get us into mischief. Our 
curiosity, however, proved stronger than the remon- 
strances of Mr Misseri; so taking one of the little paper- 


‘ We must ask Ellen to bring her boy Alfred to town, 


lanterns which are in common use at Constantinople, 
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and which are sold for about a penny, in order that 
we might be able to pick our way through the streets 
with tolerable safety, we set off to grope our course to 
Galata and the water-side as best we might. 

The dogs, which were prowling about in gangs, barked 
fiercely at us for disturbing their rest ; and it was only 
by walking boldly straight on, and laying about stoutly 
with our sticks, that we were enabled to beat them off, 
and keep them at bay. It is said that sometimes 
sailors and other strangers, who have lost their way at 
night, have been thrown down by these dogs, and 
seriously maimed before help could come to them. It 
is alleged that one merchant-captain was absolutely 
devoured. We, however, certainly got safely to the 
water-side at last, though I am bound to confess that 
our walk from the hotel had not been so agreeable as 
might have been desired by persons of a sanguine 
temperament. 

An ordinary caique—along narrow boat like a wherry, 
used only on the Bosporus—will only hold two 
persons with comfort or safety, and we were therefore 
obliged to separate, bidding the caedgis, or boatmen, to 
keep us as near our companions as possible. It was 
a beautiful and romantic sight to look on the shores 
of the Bosporus that starlight night. The water was 
quite calm, and seemed to have a sort of metallic glow, 
caused, I believe, chiefly by the copper bottoms of the 
vessels. On the shore, the lights from the casements 
of the houses and harems of the pashas, and of the 
numerous coffee-houses, glowed cheerfully out; but 
seaward, all was dark and vast. The great ships lay at 
anchor like palaces of the deep; and for sometime the 
monotonous and measured clash of our oars, with the 
rare whistles of the boatswains on board the vessels 
in the harbour, and the warning sound of the bells 
summoning the watch, alone broke the solemn stillness 
which brooded everywhere. 

As we drew nearer to the fire, however, all was 
bustle and confusion; an innumerable crowd of boats 
covered the waters, and rowed backwards and forwards, 
some bringing firemen and engines, others filled with 
the water-police, others with mere curious lookers on 
like ourselves. 

We found that one of those little water-side villages 
abounding on the Bosporus, their houses made almost 
entirely of wood—which becomes dried by the intense 
heat of the sun in summer, and rotted by the winter- 
rains, till it is as combustible as tinder—was entirely 
on fire, and the flames threatened every instant to 
spread to the palace of the seraskier, or commander-in- 
chief, of the Turkish army, who, like all the great 
pashas of Turkey, is obliged to have a palace, or 
official residence, on the banks of the Bosporus. 

To save the dwelling of the seraskier, every effort 
of the crowd was now directed; for already the angry 
flames were twisting their spiral way about the wood- 
work, and one of the principal balconies had fallen, 
consumed by their power. It was a terrible sight 
the blazing streets of the devoted village, the market- 
place, the stables of the muleteers, and the khans 
for travellers, the humble cottages of the boat- 
men and warehousemen, and the villa of the Frank 
merchant, all given over hopelessly as a prey to the 
flames, while above the roar of the element and the 
cries of the crowd, and the crash and hiss of vast 
columns of water poured upon the fire, rose the 
agonized howl of roasting dogs and animals, shut up 
till escape was impossible. 

It was as light as day; the blazes made the sea 
look golden, and illuminated the opposite shores of 
the Bosporus, so that we could descry every window 
of the houses and every stone of the terraces. The 
country round was lit up for miles; we could see 
the shapes of the mighty hills and the mysterious 
woods far away; but we cared little for distant 
objects, and our attention was painfully 


by anxiety for the fate of the noble palace, which 
seemed doomed. 

We could hear the hum and buzz of many voices, 
and the shrill tones of women in alarm within the 
house. The etiquette and restrictions of the harem 
had been utterly thrown aside, in the face of this 
present and terrible danger. The dismayed faces of 
women looked wildly from the open lattices, through 
which might be seen the fretted wood-work and deli- 
cate paintings of the Oriental home; while the master 
of the house, himself a reverend gray-beard, almost 
forgot the solemn dignity which seems born with a 
Turk, and nervously encouraged the firemen, and the 
army of his servants who helped them, in their energetic 
exertions. ‘Hew down the surrounding houses,’ was 
now the cry; and the hurried strokes of the axes of 
the firemen were soon at work on plank and beam. 
It was the only hope left; and at last, after no less 
than three of the neighbouring houses had been 
destroyed, the fire slackened and retired. All danger 
for the palace was over, but it was all blackened and 
smoked ; the ornamental painting had peeled off in 
flakes, and wide cracks yawned in the wooden walls. 
One by one, the trellised windows of the harem closed ; 
the shrill frightened talk of the women died away into 
silence; the pasha and his multitude of slouching 
servants disappeared; the interest of the scene was 
over. We cared not to watch the gradual abatement 
and dying out of the flames; so, drawing our cloaks 
round us as a protection against the chilly night-dews, 
we left the scene of hasty desolation, of wailing 
women with children in their arms, and of despairing 
men, all homeless; and we returned to our hotel with 
the saddening memory thereof. 


CURIOUS AUTOGRAPHS. 


In the Atheneum Frangais, there is an interesting 
account of a collection of autographs disposed of by 
auction last month in Paris. It belonged to the 
bookseller A. A. Renouard, whose valuable library 
was sold last winter; and comprehended 3000 auto- 
graphs of learned and literary men, and other celebri- 
ties, including Bossuet, Pascal, La Fontaine, Mabillon, 
Malebranche, Newton, Ramée, Fréret, Gessner, Linnzus, 
Prudhon, Sterne, Vernet, Saint Vincent de Paul, 
Catharine de Medicis, the Bonapartes, Caylus, Turenne, 
Varignon, René II. of Lorraine, Bayle, Beaumarchais, 
Bernouilli, &c. 

Several of these little morsels pique the curiosity ; 
for instance, a note from Buffon, addressed to some 
unknown lady, and alluding to some unknown great 
man. It commences: ‘ My adorable and most estimable 
friend!’ It is positive inhumanity to publish a docu- 
ment like this, which reads like the beginning of a 
romantic episode in the life of the philosopher, with 
both sequel and title wanting. A compliment of one 
less known, the gay and pretentious Guez de Balzac, is 
worth repeating. He had been offered the friendship 
of La Mothe le Vayer, but being called suddenly out of 
town, and thus unable to return his personal thanks 
for the honour, he writes that ‘if the offer was the price 
of so inconsiderable a present as he could send M. le 
Vayer, never had a man gained so much as himself in 
the way of exchange: you are like the Indians,’ he adds, 
‘who thought they overreached the Spaniards in giving 
them gold for glass.’ The Duchess de Chaulnes, in 
1746, writes to somebody, ‘You are quite right, my 
dear marmot;’ and the Marchioness de Pompadour 
addresses the husband of the same duchess with such 
charming familiarity as ‘ Good-day, my pig.’ 

There is something characteristic from Rousseau to 
St Pierre. The latter had sent him a packet, but Jean 
Jacques being engaged with company, did not open it 
at the moment. When this was at length done, he 
found it to be a present of coffee, and immediately 
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writes thus:—‘Sir, we have seen each other only 
once, and you already begin with presents. My custom 
is to shun the constraint of unequal company, and not 
to see those who make me feel it. It is at your option 
either to leave this coffee with me, or to send and get 
it back: if you choose the former, be satisfied with my 
thanking you for it, and so let us end there.’ This 
is capital as a piece of philosophical affectation and 
impertinence. 

Here is something very different from Montesquieu, 
written to a lady of Florence :—‘ Florence is a hand- 
some town; and they speak there of the prince neither 
in black nor white. The ministers go a-foot, and when 
it rains, they carry a well-waxed umbrella; the ladies 
alone have a nice carriage, for to them all honour is 
due. We go home in the evening by the light of a 
little lantern, about the size of one’s hand, with a little 
bit of wax candle-end stuck in it. Everybody lives at 
his ease; for little being necessary, there is plenty of 
superfluity, and that keeps the house peaceful and gay, 
instead of being always troubled like ours by the 
importunity of our creditors. Women are as free as 
in France, but they do not shew it so much, and have 
not that air of contempt for their condition.’ 

One more specimen: it is a love-letter to Robespierre 
—a handful of flowers thrown by a sentimental enthu- 
siast into the Committee of Public Safety. Robespierre’s 
theory, abstractedly, was holy and sublime, and he 
gave, therefore, with alacrity, as things comparatively 


, insignificant, the innumerable blood-offerings it de- 


manded. In like manner, a girl-widow saw only the 
apostle of Liberty illumined with his aureola; and so 
intense was her admiration of the portrait, that she was 
blind to the tears, deaf to the screams, and insensible 
to the charnel-house smell that to another would have 
seemed to fill his presence. 

‘I have been in love with thee ever since the begin- 
ning of the Revolution ; but being then in chains, I was 
able to subdue my passion. I am now free, having lost 
my husband in the war of La Vendée; and I desire, in 
the presence of the Supreme Being, to declare to thee my 
sentiments. I flatter myself, my dear Robespierre, that 
thou wilt feel the avowal I now make to thee. Such 
avowals cost women something; but the paper alone 
suffers, and we blush less at a distance than when face to 
face with their object. Thou art my supreme divinity, 
and I know no other on the earth save thee. I regard 
thee as my tutelary angel, and do not wish to live but 
under thy laws: they are so sweet, that I swear to thee, 
if thou art as free as I, to unite myself to thee for life. 
I offer thee the true qualities of a good republican, four 
thousand livres a year, and a young widow of twenty- 
two. If this offer should be acceptable, answer me, I 
entreat thee. My address is, the Widow Jakin, poste 
restante, Nantes. I beg thee to address me thus, lest 
my mother should scold me.’ This letter was found 
among his papers after Robespierre’s death, but we 
cannot tell whether the romance went further than 
the opening chapter. Perhaps he never saw the 
enthusiastic widow, and suffered no temptation from 
her fortune of one hundred and sixty pounds a year; 
but for all that, her letter, we have no doubt, when 
catching his eye sometimes in the momentary pauses 
of his life, sent a not unpleasing glow to the cheek of 
the blood-boltered republican. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF SINGING. 


If you would keep spring in your hearts, learn to sing. 
There is more merit in melody than most people are aware 
of. A cobbler who smooths his wax-ends with a song, will 
do as much work in a day as one given to ill-nature and 
fretting would effect ina week. Songs are like sunshine: 
they run to cheerfulness—to fill the bosom with such 
buoyancy, that, for the time being, you feel filled with June 


air, or like a meadow of clover in blossom.— The Reflector. 


A ‘SILLY’ SONG. 


*O ueant, my heart!’ she said, and heard 
His mate the black-bird calling, 

While through the sheen of the garden green 
May-rain was softly falling— 
Aye softly, softly falling ; 


The butter-cups across the mead 
Made sunshine rifts of splendour, 

The round snow-bud of the thorns in the wood 
Peeped through their leafage tender, 
As the rain came softly falling. 


*O heart, my heart!’ she said, and smiled, 
* There’s not a tree of the valley, 

Or a leaf, I wis, which the rain’s soft kiss 
Freshens in yonder alley, 
Where the drops keep ever falling ; 


‘ There’s not a foolish flower in the grass, 
Or bird through the woodland calling, 
So glad again of the coming of rain, 
As I of these tears now falling, 
These happy tears down falling !’ 


SINGULAR GEOLOGICAL FACT, 

At Modena, in Italy, within a circle of four miles around 
the city, whenever the earth is dug, and the workmen arrive 
at a distance of sixty-three feet, they come to a bed of chalk, 
which they bore with an auger five feet deep. They then 
withdraw from the pit before the auger is removed, and 
upon its being drawn out, the water bursts up with violence, 
and quickly fills the well thus made—the supply of water 
being neither affected by rains nor droughts. At the 
depth of fourteen feet are found the ruins of an ancient 
city, houses, paved streets, and mason-work ; below this, 
again, is a layer of earth; and at twenty-six feet, walnut- 
trees are found entire, with leaves and walnuts upon them. 
At twenty-eight feet, soft chalk is found, and below this 
are vegetables and trees.— Year-booh of Facts. 


AERIAL VOYAGE. 

The New Orleans papers have an account of the most 
successful aérial voyage ever performed by a balloon, with 
five persons in it, including some members of the press. 
The balloon started on the evening of the 30th April, 
and went 310 miles in six hours, landed its passengers 
at Fort-Gibson, and then took a fresh start on another 
voyage. 


ALTERATION OF NEWSPAPER AND BOOK POST. 


WE may be permitted to congratulate the newspaper press on its 
release from the compulsory use of stamps. The law by which 
this modification is effected cannot be said to operate on literary 
sheets like our own, further than permitting us to refer, when 
we think fit, to such matters as we were formerly precluded from 
noticing. Co-ordinately, however, with the alteration of the 
stamp-law, new postal arrangements for the transmission of books, 
or unstamped sheets, have been made, to which we may draw 
attention. Hitherto, we have transmitted a limited number of 
copies of the Journal weekly by post, stamped; and this we shall 
continue to do when requested. At the same time, in virtue of the 
new arrangements, it will be practicable to send monthly parts by 
post for 2d. to any part of the United Kingdom, on receiving 
subscriptions for the work in advance. A post-office order, there- 
fore, for the sum of 9s. 8d., will insure the delivery of CaamBers’s 
Journat in parts monthly (indexes included) for one year. The 
work may be so ordered from us direct, or from any Bookseller 
who usually supplies our publications. It is proper to add, that 
a volume of any work, such as our MisceLLayy, or EpvcaTionaL 
CoursE, can now be forwarded, by post, for 2d. or 4d., according 
to size, over the ordinary price of the book. 
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